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Part II. 


ye: OCAL names,” says Isaac Taylor, 
neal in Words and Flaces, “whether 
&¥s]; they belong to provinces, cities, 

or villages, or are the designa- 

tions of rivers and mountains, are never 
mere arbitrary sounds devoid of meaning. 
They may always be regarded as records of 
the past, inviting and rewarding a careful 
historical interpretation. In many instances 


the original import of such names has faded 
away or has become disguised in the lapse of 
ages. Nevertheless, the primeval meaning 


may be recoverable, and wherever it is re- 
covered, we have gained a symbol that may 
prove itself to be full-fraught with instruction, 
for it may indicate emigrations, immigrations, 
the commingling of races by war and con- 
quest, or by the peaceful processes of com- 
merce. The names of a district or of a town 
may speak to us of events which written 
history has failed to communicate. A local 
name may often be adduced as evidence 
determinative of controversies that otherwise 
could never be brought to a conclusion.” 
These words may be as aptly applied to 
street-names as to the names of cities and 
towns, for, as we shall see, we have in our 
street-nomenclature, particularly in the case 
of old towns, the perpetuation of events and 
persons of local interest and importance. 
And here I am almost tempted to refer to 
the marked contrast between the street-names 
in towns of modern growth and those which 
may be rightly termed ancient ; this contrast 
VOL. XIV, 





being particularly noticeable in the towns and 
cities of America, as compared with the old- 
world cities and towns of England and Con- 
tinental countries. I must say that my taste 
does not lie in the direction of the system 
of street-naming prevalent in America, and 
more particularly practised in New York, how- 
ever convenient such a system may be. I 
prefer that system which tends to perpetuate 
historical, traditional, family, and local names 
and associations in our street-nomenclature. 
Happily Plymouth has retained the old style, 
although unhappily, in some instances, it has 
entered into the hearts and minds of our 
local authorities to remove some of the 
ancient landmarks. For not only have the 
streets and houses become modernized, but 
the very names they once bore, which re- 
tained old-time associations of interest and 
importance, have been cast into the limbo of 
oblivion, or just linger as traditions of our 
forefathers, which the succeeding generation 
may never know or utterly reject. This has 
been the case with many a goodly tradition 
in our own day, which has been ruthlessly 
uprooted from its old position in the minds 
of the people, and treated as utterly unworthy 
of credence (because unsupported by docu- 
mentary evidence), and, consequently, of per- 
petuation. 

My object in the present portion of this 
paper is to ensure, if possible, the remem- 
brance of a few of the old names and histo- 
rical landmarks, and to cherish their asso- 
ciations. I have before observed that the 
Plymouth of early days (previous to the 
present century, in fact) was very limited in 
its extent, the streets and houses being mainly 
congregated around the water-side. Here 
then we shall find the most ancient and in- 
teresting names, most of them possessing 
significance or importance from their connec- 
tion with memorable events and people long 
past, yet bound up with our local history and 
tradition. Plymouth, although a fairly old 
town, cannot claim any pretension to great 
antiquity ; there are no traces of its having 
been a Roman settlement, consequently none 
of the street-names are derived from so early 
a source, unless, as some allege, High Street, 
Market Street, and other like names which 
are found in almost every town have such an 
origin. 
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It is interesting to note that Plymouth’s 
High Street, referred to in the quotation from 
the play by Sir William Davenant, previously 
given, still exists, though its aspect is much 
changed and its glories have passed away. 

We cannot help comparing its present ap- 
pearance and the social status of those who 
now occupy the houses and courts of that 
densely populated locality with that which 
must have been its former character, when it 
was undoubtedly the best street in the town, 
and probably contained the mansions of the 
local magnates, of which some relics still 
remain, as recently demolished structures 
have proved. It may be further mentioned 
that this street now bears its original name, 
the name known to our forefathers ; Market 
Street being bestowed, I presume, ad cnterim, 
from the fact that the market was for a long 
time holden within the precincts of the Guild- 
hall, or inand around Bull Hill. The curious 
ridge-tile, the illustration of which appeared 


merchant named Paynter, who here enter- 
tained Katherine, Princess of Aragon, on her 
first arrival in England. Our readers may 
judge of the appearance of this palatial resi- 
dence in its palmy days from the imposing 
character it presented even in decay, from the 
illustration which was appended to our first 
article. Here, also, according to local tradi- 
tion, Charles II. was entertained more than 
two centuries later. The Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the time appear to have loyally 
received their royal visitor, in spite of their 
previous opposition to his ill-fated father, for 
the bills of charges, which are still extant in 
the borough archives, show that a large sum 
was spent in connection with his lodgment 
and entertainment. On the site where Palace 
Court stood for more than four centuries now 
stands an edifice devoted to scholastic pur- 
poses, which rejoices in the name of the 
Palace Street Board School, thus reminding 
the younger and succeeding generations of 
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FIG, I..—PORTION OF OLD CASTLE, PLYMOUTH. 


in the first portion of this paper, was removed 
from the roof of a house in this street, and 
is now preserved in the Free Public Library, 
which occupies the Guildhall (erected 1800). 

High Street, in early days, was doubtless 
the centre of the life and business of the old 
town, and if Davenant’s heroes, in the lan- 
guage of that dramatist, previously quoted, 
have worn out the pebbles, we may in all 
sober earnestness speak of the feet of the 
great Elizabethan heroes, Drake and Hawkins, 
Raleigh and Frobisher, and a host more of 
forgotten worthies, with their friends and 
followers, pacing up and down that old street, 
“the observed of all observers,” discussing 
the prevailing topics of those momentous 
times, or relating their adventures to groups 
of eager and intensely interested listeners. 
Turning out of High Street was Palace Court, 
that “goodly house towards the Haven,” 
which, according to Leland, backed up by 
local tradition, was the residence of a rich 











the interesting associations connected with 
the spot. 

In and around this central High Street are 
many other streets and spots worthy of notice, 
to which it is impossible to refer at sufficient 
length, for they each and all present features 
of peculiar interest, and have names and asso- 
ciations clinging to them which demand more 
than a passing reference. But we cannot pass 
from this neighbourhood without putting two 
or three interesting facts upon record. In 
this very High Street was the establishment 
of William Cookworthy, the original manu- 
facturer of the now precious Plymouth china. 
John Kitto, the celebrated Biblical scholar 


and Eastern traveller (once a Plymouth work- © 


house boy), was born, and for some years re- 
sided in Seven Stars Lane, a continuation of 
the street in which Palace Court stood. At 
the corner of High Street stood the residence 
of Haydon the bookseller ; and here his un- 
fortunate son, Benjamin Robert Haydon, one 
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of Plymouth’s most famous painters, was 
born. Opposite the top corner of the same 
street stood the town-house of Sir Francis 
Drake, the circumnavigator of the globe; 
close beside it was the town-house of Robert 
Trelawny, a noted Plymouth merchant, 
and one of the founders of Virginia, whose 
papers (fortunately preserved in an old chest 
at the family seat at Ham, near Plymouth) 
have lately been brought to light and given 
to the world by the Maine Historical Society. 
Many other names and many more interesting 
associations might be enumerated ; but these 


asks, “Can the last-named locality be identi- 
fied? Was it an alternative for the Castle 
Lane at Plymouth, whose cant name is or 
was ‘ Castle Rag,’ and which in Brice’s time 
bore the same character as the Castle Lane 
of Exeter?” There seems little doubt that 
this supposition was correct, although there 
is no trace of the unenviable appellation 
having been locally applied or known; but 
the character of the street or alley up to 
recent years was such as to have justly earned 
for itself this most significant designation, in 
which it was very much akin to Bragg’s 





FIGS. 2 AND 3.—SPECIMENS OF OLD PLYMOUTH CHINA. 


I propose to deal with in a subsequent paper, 
treating now more particularly of the names 
of the streets themselves and their probable 
origin. I must crave the indulgence of my 
readers in thus having strayed from the beaten 
track ; but these matters have a peculiar charm 
for a native Plymouthian, who, when once 
started on his favourite hobby, finds it diffi- 
cult to bring himself back to mere matters of 
ordinary detail. 





FIG. 4.—AUTOGRAPH OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


We now turn to other localities, and re- 
mark in passing that Andrew Brice (from 
whom I quoted in a former portion of my 
paper) in his “Mobiad,” published 1770, 
refers at p. 50 to the evil reputation of Castle 
Lane at Exeter, and classes it with Drury 
Lane of London; or “Damnation Alley 
(as ’tis nick-named), of Plymouth.” Mr. R. 
Dymond, writing to the Western Antiquary, 





Alley, in the sister town of Devonport. 
Another locality in the same district was 
named Dirty Alley, and there were some 
which bore even more objectionable epithets. 

I may, perhaps, here explain that Castle 
Street, Castle Dyke Lane, the Barbican, and 
other names of streets in the same vicinity, 
derived their appellations from the “castel- 
quadrate,” which stood on rising ground 
overlooking Sutton Pool, and near the present 
citadel. This castle possessed four towers, from 
which the “four castles” now forming the chief 
portion of the arms of the town were doubt- 
less derived. A portion of one of the en- 
trance-works of this ancient edifice still 
exists. The castle was an important factor 
in the defence of the town from the four- 
teenth century downwards. 

The Barbican was doubtless the place of 
embarkation of the Pilgrim Fathers; here 
also Raleigh was arrested and thence con- 
veyed tothe Tower. This place has been the 
scene of many interesting events in local 
history. 

On the Barbican also was placed the 
Ducking Chair in which scolds and terma- 
gants were punished by a compulsory bath, 
as recently as 1808. Illustrations of two of 
these chairs, now in existence, are here given. 
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In the same locality we find Lambhay, 
derived, according to Mr. Peel, from /amb— 
Gaelic “hand,” in reference to the strength 
shown by Corinzeus when he hurled Gog- 
magog thence. Mr. Worth says, “Its oldest 
form is Lammy. Lambfay would be merely 
‘the lamb-field’—a mode of expression very 
common in the east of the county, We 
have it as the Lammy, and Lammy Point, 
while now it is Lambhay Hill. Zam may= 
Jan, ‘an enclosure; and Lan-hayle would 
be ‘the enclosure on the river’ or estuary. 
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It will be seen that I am dealing with 
some of the older street names and their 
derivations first, inasmuch as the greatest 
interest attaches to them. I shall afterwards 
deal with others singly, or in groups, as 
convenience or discretion may dictate. 

Briton Side, until recently, served to per- 
petuate the memory of an event of consider- 
able importance — viz., the raids of the 
Bretons on our shores in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. They on one occasion 
burned the greater part of the town, some 


FIGS. § AND 6.—PLYMOUTH DUCKING CHAIRS. 


But,” says Mr. Worth, “it is impossible to 
decide.” 

Readers of these notes will doubtless re- 
member the curious legend related by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, of a remarkable 
combat, said to have taken place on or near 
Plymouth Hoe, or at the Lambhay, where 
Corinzus, a kinsman of Brutus, and one of 
a race of giants, defeated Goemagot, or Gog- 
magog, in mortal combat, hurling him into 
the sea. Drayton recites this curious legend 
in his “ Poly-olbion,” but as it relates more 
particularly to Plymouth Hoe than to the 
streets of the town, I refrain from quoting it 
in this place. 











six hundred houses having succumbed to 
their fierce attack. Unfortunately the name 
which has handed down the memory of this 
event to the present generation has now 
been superseded by the inclusion of Briton 
Side in the long line of houses designated 
Exeter Street. This is an unnecessary 
change, which has been strongly deprecated, 
as in fact, almost all changes of a similar 
character should be. 

“New Street, in process of time, has 
become one of the oldest streets in the town; 
but it was new when Old Town Street was 
ancient. Yet no one heard of Old Town 
Street sixty years ago. For centuries it had 
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handed down, under the name of ‘Old Town,’ 
simply the memory of the parent community, 
of which the Sutton of the Conquest was the 
offspring. Westwell and Finewell and Buck- 
well streets help us to realize the days ere 
Drake ‘brought the water into Plymouth; 
Finewell may have been named from its 
quality. Buckwell was clearly the spot where 
the good housewives used to ‘ buck’ or wash 
their clothes. Blackfriars’ Lane for centuries 
preserved the memory of the house of the 
- Dominicans in the absence of all written 
record. Whitefriars’ Lane, Friary Court, and 
Friary Street, in like manner, kept alive the 
settlement of the Carmelites. Catherine 
Street is so called because it led to the 
Chapel of St. Catherine on the Hoe. Catte 
Street, which we may presume was somehow 
connected with Cattewater, has now given 
place to Stillman Street, which, however, like 
Bilbury Street and Whimple Street, is one 
of the oldest names in the town. Frankfort 
Street is the sole memorial relic of the siege 
days, and indicates the site of Frankfort 
Gate. Several names record the existence of 
old families. The Trevilles were notable 
merchants in the time of Elizabeth. Vintry 
Street was once called Foyne’s Lane, after 
the still more notable Fowneses ; Kinterbury 
Street was Colmer’s Lane; Week Street and 
How’s Lane are names of the same class.” * 
I make the above interesting extract in 
order to point out two or three matters con- 
cerning which, in the view of later informa- 
tion, a little modification might be made. 
Mr. Worth is uniformly correct in his 
premises, and has made Local Etymology 
his especial study ; but in these few points I 
may be allowed to suggest another reading. 
Old Town Sféreet, it may be remarked, 
appears with the affix “street” in the “ Picture 
of Plymouth” (1812); but it was evidently 
an appellation only then coming into use, 
inasmuch as several entries occur in the 
same book where it is simply styled “ Old 
Town.” In this connection it may also be 
noted that York Street, where it runs into 
Cobourg Street, was until recently known as 
New Town ; and at one time there is good 
evidence for believing that York Street was 
termed “ Richmond Hill.” This reference to 
Old Town Street reminds the writer that not 


* R. N. Worth, Notes on Local Etymologies, 1878. 











long since, whilst some workmen were pre- 
paring to replaster the front of a house on 
the eastern side, they uncovered a stone in the 
wall, bearing this inscription 


T.°H 


| 
| 1677 

The wall or pier was of limestone, while 
the inscribed stone was of a softer material. 
This clearly identifies the age of the house, 
and possibly of several of its neighbours. It 
may, perhaps, in course of time, furnish a 
clue to the family or person whose initials 
are thus restored to light, for it may be 
added that influence was brought to bear 
upon the persons interested, with the result 
that this interesting link with bygone days 
was allowed to remain uncovered, and may 
easily be read from the roadway. This house 
was one of a row on the oldest side of the 
street (the other side has been entirely 
modernized of late years), and from its 
appearance had formerly a timbered or half- 
timbered front. Curious old buildings may 
be observed in the courtyards at the back of 
these houses, and near by are two of the 
oldest inns in the town—viz., “The Rose 
and Crown” and “The Old Four Castles,” 
both picturesque structures, the latter repre- 
senting the Plymouth Borough Arms. 





FIG. 7.—PLYMOUTH BOROUGH ARMS. 


With regard to Finewell, I would simply 
suggest that the name may be a corruption 
of Foynes’s Well, or Fownes’s Well; for in 
the list of old names already given will be ob- 
served the name “ Foundwell Street,” as “the 
street where Mr. Elford lives;’ and the 
Fownes’s were at one time a family of 
considerable repute in the town. 

Again, Mr. Worth refers to Colmer’s Lane, 
now Kinterbury Street, as perpetuating the 
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memory of a merchant or local family ; but, 
having. met with a variation of this name in 
the term Coméers, and having been informed 
that wool-combing was formerly carried on in 
the vicinity, it may be reasonable to suggest 
that the name took its rise from this circum- 
stance, although it appears evident that 
Kinterbury Street was an older name still. 

Mr. Worth also says that Catherine Street 
took its name because it led to the chapel of 
St. Catherine on the Hoe. It is difficult to 
trace the connection, and I would therefore 
hint the possibility of the name being derived 
from another Catherine—-viz., Catherine of 
Aragon, to whom allusion has already been 
made. With regard to the much-disputed 
derivation of Cattewater, as applied to the 
eastern harbour, an old Plymouthian has 
suggested that, as it was at one time pro- 
nounced or spelt Cattawater, it might have 
meant “little water.” But this I leave to 
etymologists, some of whom trace it to the 
Scandinavian. Some of the local designations 
are of very doubtful derivation ; others, as 
has been seen by the above instances, are of 
still unsettled origin, but the greater part are 
readily suggestive of the source from whence 
they spring. 

In the former class may be cited Vinegar 
Hill, as applied to an extensive district en- 
tirely covered with streets during the last 
half-century, which lies north of Regent 
Street. All my investigations up to the 
present have failed to elicit any probable 
derivation of this singular appellation. 

Again, o-Place will recur to the mind of 
an old townsman; but the recollection of this 
name, as of the preceding one, is rapidly 
passing away. I may therefore be excused 
for here calling attention to it, and for 
repeating the homely legend which still ap- 
pears, or did not long since, on the sign- 
board of the public-house known as “The 
No-Place Inn.” A thrifty wife has a tippling 
husband, whom she lectures on his return 
home after a protracted drinking bout :— 
‘** Where have you been all the day?” He 
answers with a sort of evasion, which does 
not satisfy the angry dame, ‘ No-Place.” 
This locality appears at one time to have 
been an isolated group of houses or cottages— 
a sort of no-man’s land, contiguous to both 
Plymouth and Stonehouse, but belonging to 








neither, and, as such, exempt from local rating. 
Or, at least, such is the view which has been 
put forward with regard to it. What is the 
meaning of Some-Place, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the town, and which is found 
inscribed on an old plan, we cannot even 
venture to suggest. 

There is still another name concerning 
which a recent reference on a map of the 
town leads the writer to suggest a variation 
from the ordinarily accepted theory, viz., 
Batter Street. Sometime known as Pomeroy- 
Conduit Street, from the fact of one of the 
public conduits being in or near it, the older 
form of name was restored early in the present 
century. But the map to which reference is 
now made gives the name as Batten Street. 
May it not therefore be rightly so styled after 
Mount Batten, the height overlooking the 
Cattewater and Sound? But this is mere 
speculation. It may even be a modification 
of the term Battery. 

Again, in the Harris MS., written by an 
old Plymouthian early in the present century, 
occurs the name Winchelsea Street ; but no 
such name now exists, neither can I find any 
other reference to it. 

Eldad, a name almost forgotten, but not 
long since applied to a large district west of 
the railway, now entirely covered with houses, 
does not present so much difficulty in assign- 
ing its derivation. We trace the origin of the 
term Eldad to the following circumstance. 
In 18238 the foundation-stone of Eldad 
Chapel was laid, of which ceremony some 
interesting particulars were given in a broad- 
sheet printed by E. Keys, No. 7, James 
Street, Devonport. In this account we are 
informed that the chapel (which was to be 
erected by the friends of the Rev. John 
Hawker) is named from the prophet E/dad, 
which signifies “favoured of God.” From 
this, therefore, it appears that the term was 
selected at first for the chapel, and, as recently 
as 1828, that it was afterwards applied to 
the groups of houses which sprang up in 
proximity to the chapel; and that when the 
chapel became transformed into St. Peter’s 
Church, the name Eldad gradually became 
disused, and is now perhaps only known to 
middle-aged Plymouthians. 

I propose now to devote a small portion 
of the space allotted me to some brief 
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remarks upon the obsolete or disused street- 
names. Many of these are long out of date, 
or have been discarded ; while town improve- 
ments, the widening of thoroughfares, and 
other causes of a like nature, have of course 
caused some names to be abolished. Some 
of the changes are, as we have seen, of recent 
date. Among the older names, there are 
doubtless a few which will be noted with 
surprise, even by persons well versed in the 
ancient lore of their native town; but the 
memory of many of these names still survives 
in local traditions, and it is singular how, in 
a few cases, aged people still cling to the 
names by which they knew the places in 
their youth. For instance, many persons 
still speak of Market Street and Pike Street, 
although for several generations those two 
thoroughfares have been named respectively 
High and Looe. We rarely hear the term 
Pig Market now applied to fashionable Bed- 
ford Street, but the appellation is well known ; 
and though Bilbury Street and Briton Side 
are now merged into Treville Street and 
Exeter Street, many persons still call these 
places by their former designations. The 
following names, now quite disused, are 
of men who in their day and generation 
were of some degree of local or general 
notoriety, viz.: Foynes, Jory, Scammell, 
Denham, Searle, Hawke, Lewis, Jones, 
Moon, May, Howe. With the change cf 
some names little fault can be found; for 
Little Hoe Lane and Broad Hoe Lane have 
undergone sundry alterations, which have 
rendered the appellations Hoe Street and 
Hoegate Street more appropriate ; though by 
a piece of gross vandalism the Hoegate, which 
gave its name to the latter, was destroyed 
some twenty years since. 

We could very well afford to dispense with 
such names as Mud Lane, Dirty Alley, Dung 
Quay, Pig Market, Cock and Bottle Lane, 
Horsepool Lane, Burying Place Lane, Billet 
Lane, Sausage Lane, Saffron Row, Castle 
Rag, and others ; designations whose associa- 
tions were certainly of little importance, and, 
in some cases, certainly not of the most 
savoury kind. But, on the other hand, we 
could have excused the retention of such 
names as French Lane, Catch-Fren-'; ?..ne, 
and a few others which suggest oid-time 
associations; whilst those which bore the 





names of the various town-gates might cer- 
tainly have been preserved. With these and 
other special groups we propose to deal here- 
after. 

With the multiplication of churches and 
chapels came also the necessity for discon- 
tinuing the use of such special designations 
as Little Church Lane, Chapel Lane, Meet- 
ing Lane, New Church Lane, and others of 
a similar character, these peculiar terms tend- 
ing somewhat to confusion of locality. There 





FIG, 8,—HOE GATE, PLYMOUTH. 


is one little group to which I shall refer with 
some interest, inasmuch as the changes have 
been recent, and to some extent brought 
about by remarks made upon the subject by 
the writer. In the plan of the town, dated 
1756, to which reference has already been 
made, are shown three openings leading from 
High Street to St. Andrew’s Street, in the 
very heart and centre of Old Plymouth. 
These were named respectively Linam, 
Loders, and Patrick Lanes; but they have 
been known for many years by the somewhat 
absurd terms Higher, Middle, and Lower. 
Doubtless the older names had their signi- 
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memory of a merchant or local family ; but, 
having: met with a variation of this name in 
the term Comders, and having been informed 
that wool-combing was formerly carried on in 
the vicinity, it may be reasonable to suggest 
that the name took its rise from this circum- 
stance, although it appears evident that 
Kinterbury Street was an older name still. 

Mr. Worth also says that Catherine Street 
took its name because it led to the chapel of 
St. Catherine on the Hoe. It is difficult to 
trace the connection, and I would therefore 
hint the possibility of the name being derived 
from another Catherine—viz., Catherine of 
Aragon, to whom allusion has already been 
made. With regard to the much-disputed 
derivation of Cattewater, as applied to the 
eastern harbour, an old Plymouthian has 
suggested that, as it was at one time pro- 
nounced or spelt Cattawater, it might have 
meant “little water.” But this I leave to 
etymologists, some of whom trace it to the 
Scandinavian. Some of the local designations 
are of very doubtful derivation ; others, as 
has been seen by the above instances, are of 
still unsettled origin, but the greater part are 
readily suggestive of the source from whence 
they spring. 

In the former class may be cited Vinegar 
Hill, as applied to an extensive district en- 
tirely covered with streets during the last 


half-century, which lies north of Regent 


Street. All my investigations up to the 
present have failed to elicit any probable 
derivation of this singular appellation. 

Again, 4o-Place will recur to the mind of 
an old townsman; but the recollection of this 
name, as of the preceding one, is rapidly 
passing away. I may therefore be excused 
for here calling attention to it, and for 
repeating the homely legend which still ap- 
pears, or did not long since, on the sign- 
board of the public-house known as “The 
No-Place Inn.” A thrifty wife has a tippling 
husband, whom she lectures on his return 
home after a protracted drinking bout :— 
‘* Where have you been all the day?” He 
answers with a sort of evasion, which does 
not satisfy the angry dame, ‘ No-Place.” 
This locality appears at one time to have 
been an isolated group of houses or cottages— 
a sort of no-man’s land, contiguous to both 
Plymouth and Stonehouse, but belonging to 





neither, and, as such, exempt from local rating. 
Or, at least, such is the view which has been 
put forward with regard to it. What is the 
meaning of Some-Place, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the town, and which is found 
inscribed on an old plan, we cannot even 
venture to suggest. 

There is still another name concerning 
which a recent reference on a map of the 
town leads the writer to suggest a variation 
from the ordinarily accepted theory, viz., 
Batter Street. Sometime known as Pomeroy- 
Conduit Street, from the fact of one of the 
public conduits being in or near it, the older 
form of name was restored early in the present 
century. But the map to which reference is 
now made gives the name as Batten Street. 
May it not therefore be rightly so styled after 
Mount Batten, the height overlooking the 
Cattewater and Sound? But this is mere 
speculation. It may even be a modification 
of the term Badtery. 

Again, in the Harris MS., written by an 
old Plymouthian early in the present century, 
occurs the name Winchelsea Street; but no 
such name now exists, neither can I find any 
other reference to it. 

Eldad, a name almost forgotten, but not 
long since applied to a large district west of 
the railway, now entirely covered with houses, 
does not present so much difficulty in assign- 
ing its derivation. We trace the origin of the 
term Eldad to the following circumstance. 
In 1828 the foundation-stone of Eldad 
Chapel was laid, of which ceremony some 
interesting particulars were given in a broad- 
sheet printed by E. Keys, No. 7, James 
Street, Devonport. In this account we are 
informed that the chapel (which was to be 
erected by the friends of the Rev. John 
Hawker) is named from the prophet Z/dad, 
which signifies “favoured of God.” From 
this, therefore, it appears that the term was 
selected at first for the chapel, and, as recently 
as 1828, that it was afterwards applied to 
the groups of houses which sprang up in 
proximity to the chapel; and that when the 
chapel became transformed into St. Peter’s 
Church, the name Eldad gradually became 
disused, and is now perhaps only known to 
middle-aged Plymouthians. 

I propose now to devote a small portion 
of the space allotted me to some brief 
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remarks upon the obsolete or disused street- 
names. Many of these are long out of date, 
or have been discarded ; while town improve- 
ments, the widening of thoroughfares, and 
other causes of a like nature, have of course 
caused some names to be abolished. Some 
of the changes are, as we have seen, of recent 
date. Among the older names, there are 
doubtless a few which will be noted with 
surprise, even by persons well versed in the 
ancient lore of their native town; but the 
memory of many of these names still survives 
in local traditions, and it is singular how, in 
a few cases, aged people still cling to the 
names by which they knew the places in 
their youth. For instance, many persons 
still speak of Market Street and Pike Street, 
although for several generations those two 
thoroughfares have been named respectively 
High and Looe. We rarely hear the term 
Pig Market now applied to fashionable Bed- 
ford Street, but the appellation is well known ; 
and though Bilbury Street and Briton Side 
are now merged into Treville Street and 
Exeter Street, many persons still call these 
places by their former designations. The 
following names, now quite disused, are 
of men who in their day and generation 
were of some degree of local or general 
notoriety, viz.: Foynes, Jory, Scammell, 
Denham, Searle, Hawke, Lewis, Jones, 
Moon, May, Howe. With the change cf 
some names little fault can be found; for 
Little Hoe Lane and Broad Hoe Lane have 
undergone sundry alterations, which have 
rendered the appellations Hoe Street and 
Hoegate Street more appropriate ; though by 
a piece of gross vandalism the Hoegate, which 
gave its name to the latter, was destroyed 
some twenty years since. 

We could very well afford to dispense with 
such names as Mud Lane, Dirty Alley, Dung 
Quay, Pig Market, Cock and Bottle Lane, 
Horsepool Lane, Burying Place Lane, Billet 
Lane, Sausage Lane, Saffron Row, Castle 
Rag, and others ; designations whose associa- 
tions were certainly of little importance, and, 
in some cases, certainly not of the most 
savoury kind. But, on the other hand, we 
could have excused the retention of such 
names as French Lane, Catch-Fren-'; '..ne, 
and a few others which suggest oid-time 
associations; whilst those which bore the 





names of the various town-gates might cer- 
tainly have been preserved. With these and 
other special groups we propose to deal here- 
after. 

With the multiplication of churches and 
chapels came also the necessity for discon- 
tinuing the use of such special designations 
as Little Church Lane, Chapel Lane, Meet- 
ing Lane, New Church Lane, and others of 
a similar character, these peculiar terms tend- 
ing somewhat to confusion of locality. There 





FIG, 8,—HOE GATE, PLYMOUTH. 


is one little group to which I shall refer with 
some interest, inasmuch as the changes have 
been recent, and to some extent brought 
about by remarks made upon the subject by 
the writer. In the plan of the town, dated 
1756, to which reference has already been 
made, are shown three openings leading from 
High Street to St. Andrew’s Street, in the 
very heart and centre of Old Plymouth. 
These were named respectively Linam, 
Loders, and Patrick Lanes; but they have 
been known for many years by the somewhat 
absurd terms Higher, Middle, and Lower. 
Doubtless the older names had their signi- 
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ficance, though what it was it is now difficult 
to judge. It may be that at one time the 
Irish congregated in Patrick Lane, as in more 
recent times they have colonized in Stone- 
house Lane (now King Street West), earning 
for the locality the sobriquet “Irish Town.” 
However that may be, I am inclined to think 
that the old form was far more euphonious 
than the latter. But another change has 
come about, and one not to be condemned. 
A marked improvement has come over this 
locality of late. Within the recollection of 
many now living, these three lanes were 
amongst the lowest and most disreputable 
haunts of vice and poverty in the town. 
They were narrow, over-populated, the lofty 
houses each giving living-room (one cannot 
say a home) to scores of human beings, many 
of them the veriest outcasts, and all of them 
the very poor. Here poverty and vice went 
hand in hand, and respectable persons were 
almost afraid to venture through these haunts, 
even in broad daylight, so evil a fame had 
these lanes attained. But now all this has 
passed away, and in no part of Plymouth is 
the change for the better more marked. For 
the old rookeries have been removed, the 
thoroughfares widened, and, in one case at 
least, a good street is being made. Public 
attention having been brought to bear upon 
this matter, it has been decided to rename 
these places, which will from henceforth 
rejoice in the titles Palace Street (from the 
Palace Court which stood at the corner, and 
previously mentioned), Kitto Street in memory 
of one of our most noted sons; and Kelly 
Street in memory of a worthy and respected 
Mayor, whose widow has recently erected a 
Mission Chapel in the locality. The Corpora- 
tion are to be commended for these important 
and necessary town improvements. 

Westwell Street was named on the same 
map (1756) Love Lane, while quaint old 
Basket Street (now the site of the Municipal 
Offices) was Love Street. Holy-Cross Lane 
still bears its old title, although no trace of a 
cross remains ; Barrack Street has during the 
last sixty years been transformed into Russell 
Street, but whether in honour of the great 
statesman of that ilk, or that other Russell 
whose carrier-waggons were of so much re- 
pute before the days of railways and Pickford, 
I will not venture to affirm. Prison Lane, 











once a narrow, dark, and unfrequented 
thoroughfare, now possesses some of the 
finest houses in the locality, and is now 
designated Greenbank Road. Millbay 
Grove, both houses and name disappeared 
with the erection of the palatial Duke of 
Cornwall Hotel; Mill Prison Lane is now 
Citadel Road; Gooseberry Lane has vanished, 
so has Cherry Gardens (now Zion Street) ; 
Workhouse Lane, with the removal of the 
Workhouse, regained the name Catherine 
Street; Duck’s Lane bears its older title 
Week Street; Great George Street is now 
simply George Street, and Frankfort Street 
has swallowed up several other minor appella- 
tions. I have thus rapidly glanced at the 
transitory character of our street-nomen- 
clature, and have given a few instances of 
the changes of form which have been adopted. 
If space permits I propose to append to these 
articles a complete list of all modern names, 
a tabulated list of the older forms with their 
changes, and, as far as possible, the date of the 
said changes. 

In concluding this branch of my subject, I 
would say that I consider many of the name- 
changes undesirable and uncalled for, whilst 
others were the outcome of necessity. Such 
changes cause complications, and perhaps 
difficulties in the identification of property or 
the changes of ownership. Suffice it to say 
where changes are inevitable, an effort should 
be made to keep up the old associations of 
the particular locality. 

Mortimer Collins (a Plymouthian, by the 
way), in one of his pithy papers, says: “It 
always seems a pity to change the names of 
places without good reason ; but the thing is 
done daily, and there is no Londoner of any 
standing who has not to regret senseless 
alterations in the names of streets and squares, 
Recently an ancient rural road between 
Stamford Hill and Hornsey has had its name 
altered from Hanger Lane to St. Anne’s 
Road, because the inhabitants fancied that 
people used to be hanged there. What wise- 
acres! Hanger simply means a wood hang- 
ing on the side of a hill. Clearly the 
fastidious folk who dwell in Hanger Lane 
have abolished a pleasant sylvan reminiscence 
through their ignorance of English. What if 
others follow suit? Dwellers in Fleet Street 
may complain that they are reminded of the 
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Fleet Prison, ignoring the swift silver stream 
that in the old days ran through the valley 
into the Thames, a stream whose fleetness 
well deserved its name. There was once an 
attempt to turn Holywell Street into Book- 
seller’s Row; but in that dingy precinct there 
was once a Holy-well, and why should it be 
forgotten ?” 





[For the loan of the wood-cuts which have been used in illus- 
trating this and the preceding article on Plymouth streets, the 
writer is indebted to the courtesy of Mr. W. H. Luke, publisher, 
of 8, Bedford Street, Plymouth.) 





Monumental Wrasses in bert: 
fordshire Churches. 
ADDITIONS, ETC., TO HaINes’ LIsT. 
a 


Albury. 

DD. III. Man in armour and wife, 
c. 1475, four daughters ; sons and 
inscription gone. Engraved in 
Cussans’ Herts, vol. i. 

Add. IV. Inscription, Anne, daughter of 
Henry Barley, wife of Philip Gunter, and 
two shields. 

Add. V. Three shields, Leventhorp, Bar- 
ley, &c., families, 

Aldbury. 

Add. to I. Four shields. 


Aldenham. 
VII. The children are all gone. 
Add. XII. Two shields with indent of 
man in‘armour on cover of altar-tomb. 


Amwell, Great. 
Insert. I. Priest, c. 1400. 

» II. Civilian (head gone), two wives, 
four sons, three daughters, and indent. of 
one child of second wife. 

Insert. III. Inscription and shield, An- 
thony Maukes, 1684. 


Ashwell. 
Insert, Inscription, John Sell, 1618. 








Baldock. 

Add. VI. Inscription, Margaret Bennett, 
1587. 

Barkway. 

Insert. I. Civilian, Robert Poynard, two 
wives, Joan and Bridget: four daughters of 
second wife—Martha, Judith, Rebekah, and 
Frances, 1461. 

Insert. II. Inscription, Ann Rowley, 1613. 


Bayford. 

Add. III. One shield, Knighton and 
Pigott. 

I. and III. are palimpsests ; I. and II. are 
engraved in Cussans’ /er‘s, vol. ii. 

Bennington. 

I. and II. are missing. 

Add. III. Inscription, William Clarke, 
1591. 
Add. IV. Inscription, John Clarke, 1604. 
»  V. Upper part of figure of a priest. 


Berkhampstead. 
V. is lost. 
Add. X. Inscription, John and Margaret 
Waterhouse, 1558. 
Add. XI. Inscription, Margaret Water- 
house, 1587. 
Add. XII. Shield on altar-tomb with arms 
of Cornwallis. 
Bishop Stortford. 


Insert. I. Inscription, Thomas Edgcomb, 
1614. 

Insert. II. Inscription, Charles and Mar- 
garet Denny, 1632. 


Bovingdon. 
Insert. I. Henry Mayne, 1605, inscription. 
a II. John Hall, 1617, “ 


»» III. Andrew Mayne, 1621 ,, 
»» LV. Mary Mayne, 1641 as 
Broxbourne. 

III, IV. and VI. are lost. 

Add. VII. Civilian with scroll, and four 
Evangelists. 

Buckland. 

I. The inscription is to be seen. 

III. The brasses of John Gyll and six sons 
and inscription are complete ; the daughters 
are missing. 

Add. IV. Inscription, Joanna Gyll; dates 
omitted. 

Add. V. Inscription, Joan Bland, 1648. 
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Cheshunt. 
IV. and V. are missing. 


Clothall. 
IV., V. Inscriptions are only to be seen, 
as the brasses have been recently covered by 


the choir stalls. 
Cottered. 


Insert. Inscription, Lytton Pulter, Esq., 


1608. 
Datchworth, 


Insert. Inscription, William Payne, about 


1622. 
Digswell. 


Add. VIII. Inscription, Margaret Cane 
and Martha Champneys, 1537. 


Eastwick. 

One shield and part of inscription only 
remains; the figure of the lady is loose, 
and requires fixing. 

Essendon. 

Add. III. Arms and crest (Tooke), 1635 ; 

inscription missing. 
Flamstead. 

Add. to I. Three shields ; the canopy is per- 
fect, with the exception of only a small por- 
tion of each pinnacle, which is missing. 

Great Gaddesden. 
Add. to I. Three shields ; the children are 


all lost. 
Hadham Much. 


I. These figures are not now to be seen. 
Add. VII. Inscription, Diana Burton, 


1616. 
Add. VIII. Inscription, Grace Goodman, 


1631. 
Hatfield. 
Insert. I. Arms and inscription, Fulke 
Onslowe, 1602, and Mary his wife, 1582. 
Insert. II. Three shields and inscription, 
Fulke Onslowe, 1602; the figure and one 


shield lost. , 
Hemel Hempstead. 


Add. Two shields. 
Hertford, All Saints. 

Add. II, Inscription, John Hunger, 1435. 
Hertford, St. Andrews. 

Add. Inscription, Bridget Whitgifte, 1610, 


Hertingfordbury. 

II. Inscription is missing. 

Add. Inscription and two shields, Thomas 
Ellis, 1608, and Grace his wife, 1612 (“man 
and wife forty-nine years, seven months and 
odd days”). 

HHinxworth, 

Add. II. Man and wife ; inscription gone ; 
probably Simon Ward, 1453, and Ellen his 
wife, 1481. 

III. Inscription, Andrew Gray, 1614. 

LTitchin. 


Add. to VIII. A “ bleeding heart.” 
XIV. Civilian and three wives. 


fTunsdon. 
I. The Holy Trinity is missing, but a por- 
tion of a scroll remains. 
Add. III. Inscription, William Gray, 1517. 


” 


Kinpton. 
Insert. A lady; inscription gone; about 


1450. 
King’s Walden. 


Insert. Inscription, Sybil Barber, 1614. 


Langley, Abbot's. 


I. The male figure is gone. 
III. and IV. are missing. 
Langley, King’s. 
I. is now lost. 
Add. IV. Inscription, John Cheney, 1597. 
V Mary Dixon, 1622. 
J. Marsworth, 1487, 


/—_ 
on the back of II. 
Mimms, North. 

II., VI. and VIII. are all missing. 

Add. IX. Inscription, Thomas Hewes, 
1587, and Elizabeth his wife, 1590. 

Newnham, 

Add. to II. A shield. 

Radwell, 

The brass noticed as lost, p. 63, is in this 
church, and represents William Whitaker and 
wife and son, a priest who died 1487. 

Sacomb, 
Insert. Inscription, Eleanor Dodyngton, 


1537: 
Insert. Inscription, John Dodyngton, 1544. 
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St. Alban’s Abbey. 
Add. to III. Inscription, mutilated. 
» to XI. A shield (loose). 
» XIX. Inscription, Richard Ston- 
don, 15— (loose). 
Add. XX. Inscription, Agnes Skelton, 1604 
(loose). 
St. Albans, St. Michael's. 
I., IL., III., IV. These are all visible on 
the floor in various parts of the church. 


St. Albans, St. Peter's. 
The brass of Elizabeth Pemberton is not 
lost, but was with those of her husband and 
children loose in the vestry in 1882. 


Sandon. 
Add. II. Inscription, Simon Pratt and 
Joan his wife, and “childer” (no date). 


Sawbridgeworth, 


Add. to I. Two shields. 
» IX. Plates of twelve boys and six girls. 
Standon. 
I. Inscription now only remains. 
Add. toIV. Three shields and two lines of 
inscription. 
VI. Is missing. 


Walkera. 


Add. to I. A shield and hand with scroll 
existing in 1850, now missing. 

III. The brass of the man is gone. 

Add. IV. Inscription, Richard Humber- 
stone, 1581. 

Add. V. Inscription, mutilated, John Hum- 
berstone, 1590. 

Add. VI. Inscription, William Bramfeilde 
and two wives, 1596. 

Add. VII. Inscription, John Lovekin, 1370, 
four times Mayor of London, on back of 
No. IV. 

The five portions which represent No. II. 
are all palimpsests, and are cut from a large 
llemish brass, elaborately engraved, and on 
the reverse of the shield is the date 1474. 


Watford. 


Add. IV. Inscription, Henry Baldwyn, 
1601. 
Add. V. Inscription, James Moss, 1758. 


Watton. 


III. The brass of the wife is lost. 
Add. to IV. A shield. 





V. The head of the male figure and the 
brass of the wife are gone. Add, two in- 
scribed labels. 

Add. to VI. An achievement. 

Add. to VII. Two shields and inscription, 
Richard Boteler, 1614, and wife, 1619. 

Add. VIII. Lady (lower half gone) and 
matrix of husband, and inscription mutilated, 
and two shields. 


Wheathampstead. 


Add. to I. One shield. 
» toll. Four shields. 
Add. III. Civilian and wife (small) and 
six children (c. 1500). 
Add. IV. Man in armour, c. 1500. One 
leg and feet, with dog only remaining, and 
wife with the top of her head gone. 


Willian. 
Insert. Priest and inscription, Richard 
Goldon, 1446. 
Worméey. 
I. The three daughters are missing. 
Add. to II. Ten sons. 


Wyddiall. 


Add. IV. Five shields and _ inscription, 
Richard and Jane Gouleston. 

Add. V. Arms and inscription, Helen 
Joscelyne, 1640. 

Add. VI. Inscription, John and Joan Gyll, 
1600. 

Add. VII. Lower portion of figure of a 
civilian, probably George Canon, 1532. 

Hertfordshire contains about 140 churches, 
and in go of them are to be found brasses of 
various sizes and condition. I now possess 
a collection of rubbings of the whole of them, 
which I believe is unique, mostly taken 
during the last three years, and I think the 
above list of additions, etc., will be found to 
be useful to the antiquary. I have written 
a description of each brass which I intend to 
publish in the course of a few months, 
Many of the brasses are very fine, and present 
several interesting features, representing the 
periods when they were fixed, and the whole 
collection forms a valuable portion of history, 
relating to some of the celebrities and worthies 
who formerly flourished in and about the 
county. 

WILLIAM F, ANDREWS. 


Hertford, May 6, 1886. 
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Cinderground Southampton. 


By Mrs, PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 
i 


Sa} OUTHAMPTON ranks among the 
oldest of our English towns, and 
at one time was, perhaps, the most 
important in the country, excepting 
Winchester. The reigning king had a palace 
there which he visited occasionally, bringing 
in his train the nobles, clergy, and followers 
of the court, who formed the fashionable 
world in those days, thereby stimulating the 
trade and encouraging the industries of the 
inhabitants. 

Walking down the principal street at the 
present time, it would be found hard to 
imagine the various scenes which may have 
taken place there in the olden days. Instead 
of the “ambling palfreys” decked in gold 
and silver, and bearing gorgeous nobles 
through a crowd gaping in stupid awe at the 
king they feared, the modern “tram” is the 
first object that attracts the attention ; while 
hideous water-carts and unromantic cabs, 
with the chance of being suddenly asked if 
you want your boots cleaned by a very dirty 
little boy, effectually keep your mind from 
wandering into the picturesque days that are 
gone. Not even the sight of the old “ Bar” 
or gateway, inconveniently placed across the 
main street, is sufficient to conjure up the 
scenes of which it must have been a silent 
spectator. Its modern surroundings are not 
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- calculated to enhance its sombre dignity ; 


and the immediate proximity of a dirty gin- 
palace impresses the stranger with a sense of 
hideous incongruity. 

Among the most interesting of these relics 
of the past are the undergound vaults, which 
have furnished antiquaries with much food 
for argument. There are a great number of 
them, and, with a few exceptions, they are 
generally supposed to have been built for the 
storage of wine, for which purpose they are 
still used. 

One of the most important of these cellars 
is at present in the possession of Messrs. 
Hine Brothers. Authorities on the subject 
have pronounced it to be of the period of 
Henry III., and even a casual glance is 
sufficient to discover the antiquity of the 
place. 


It is a roomy apartment, capable of hold- 
ing fifty or sixty people with ease, and was in 
in all probability built for the use of the King. 
During the fourteenth century Southampton 
traded to a very large extent with foreign 
countries, and especially in wine from France. 
There are records of the conveyance of wine 
from these vaults to the palace, and many 
such cellars were built for the purpose. But 
from the reign of Edward III., or a little 
later, trade in Southampton began to decline 
owing to a variety of causes, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that one of the effects of this 
would be the discontinuance of the building 
of vaults; a fact which greatly helps to fix 
the date of those td be found there at the 
present moment. 

A very curious thing to be remarked in 
these underground chambers is the rise of the 
streets. 

The vault we have mentioned was appa- 
rently built upon the same level as the street 
on which it opens. This is shown by the 
windows, which are now useless and blocked 
up by the soil outside, but which, it is to be 
presumed, must have been originally intended 
to admit light and air into the place. Now 
the level of the street is at least six feet above 
the floor of the vault, into which visitors are 
obliged to descend by a flight of steep stone 
steps. 

Mr. Le Feuvre owns a vault of still earlier 
date, and in which the rise of the street-level 
is even more obvious. There is a descent of 
a dozen steps or more from the entrance, but 
three steps from the bottom is one very much 
broader than the rest, which must evidently 
have once formed the threshold of the door, 
while those above have apparently been added 
as the rise in the ground made it necessary 
to do so. 

This difference in the street-level is easily 
accounted for by the primitive habits of our 
ancestors, who saved themselves a world of 
trouble and expense by pitching all refuse 
of every description into the middle of the 
streets. 

At one end of the vault there is a large 
fireplace, which gives rise to the suggestion 
that it might have been used as a dwelling- 
room, possibly by the cellarman in charge; 
but we fear conjecture on this point must 
be of the vaguest. 
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Under the schools belonging toSt. Michael’s 
Church, and at the present time occupied by 
Messrs. Gayton, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all these underground antiquities, for 
here we have no common cellar, merely used 
for the storage of wine, or at most tenanted 
by a menial of the King. Even to uninitiated 
eyes this vault claims a more dignified posi- 
tion in history, indicated by the handsome 
groined roof and ornamental stonework on 
the walls. 

In all probability it was a banqueting- 
hall, and had witnessed many a scene of 
feasting and revelry. Upon the vaulted roof 
is a man’s head carved in stone, and supposed 
to represent King Edward II., by its close 
resemblance to the portraits still extant of 
that ill-fated monarch. In one corner there is 
the head of a woman wearing a head-dress 
belonging to the same period, and also that 
of a warrior in mail. 

The stone brackets at intervals on the 
walls are supported by “ball-flowers,” a 
species of ornamentation in stone introduced 
about the time of Edward II., and conse- 
quently fixing the date of the vault with 
comparative accuracy. 

Here again the rise in the - street-level is 
curiously apparent. The windows are entirely 
blocked up, and the floor of the vault six feet 
or more lower than the roadway above. 

A very handsome marble mantelpiece at 
one end, in excellent repair, would alone 
stamp the apartment as the resort of the 
wealthy classes. This vault at one time be- 
longed to Mr. Deal, of the Isle of Wight, 
who has stated that when he first became its 
owner, there were distinct signs of fresco- 
painting upon the walls, the outline in colour 
here and there being clearly visible. 

Even according to modern ideas of size 
this room would be considered of respectable 
dimensions, and doubtless in those old days 
it was looked upon as a spacious apartment. 
Many a jovial entertainment may have taken 
place within its walls. Golden goblets and 
priceless dishes may have reflected the some- 
what limited light admitted through the 
medizval windows, while popular toasts were 
proposed by the highest nobles in the land, 
as they vied with each other in contributing 
to the amusement of some honoured or even 
royal guest. 








Or, there is another theory in explanation 
of its past. 

The old Abbot of Beaulieu is known to 
have possessed a house somewhere in South- 
ampton, and “Pilgrim Street” the original 
name of the street in which the vault is 
situated, has a devotional ring about it, which 
might naturally lead to the conjectures con- 
necting the abbot with the pilgrims. Pil- 
grims visited Southampton in hundreds, and 
were most probably lodged in the street 
which bore their name. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that they should have chosen 
their quarters in close proximity to the house 
of the abbot, to whom they would naturally 
go for a blessing, either as a “ Godspeed” 
on their departure, or a reward on their return. 

If ¢his is the part that the old vault played 
in history, it is perhaps better left to the 
imagination than entered into in detail. For 
the picture of a dozen or two of unkempt 
pilgrims sworn to go unwashed for an un- 
limited period, receiving benediction from a 
fat abbot whose sole idea was to get the 
ceremony over as quickly as possible, can 
hardly be a pleasing one, even though lent 
the proverbial enchantment of distance. 

Overlooking the sea, on the western side of 
the town, is a rugged, ancient-looking wall, 
suggesting to the passer-by hidden delights 
in the shape of secret staircases, or at the 
very least a haunted chamber. But a closer 
investigation shows that the greater part of 
the building must have disappeared, for now 
a thoroughfare runs along above it, and the 
only discovery to reward the explorer is a 
large vaulted chamber, entered through an 
aperture caused by the removal of a few 
stones half way up the wall. 

This vault is Norman in architecture, and 
from its general appearance and position, 
conjectures again arise as to its past use or 
uses. 

It was once much larger than it is at 
present, being bricked up at bothends. The 
roof is arched, and was originally supported 
by stone ribs, traces of which still remain 
with the ornamental supports intact. The 
groining has been unaccountably removed 
from the roof within the memory of man ; 
unaccountably, because this vault rarely sees 
the light of day, having been only twice 
opened during the last fifty years. 
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A large gateway, now closed up, and 
having been apparently a watergate, from its 
position on the side nearest the sea, leads 
archeologists to suppose that the place may 
have been a guard-room in connection with 
the old castle, the remains of which are still 
standing not far off, and which, it is believed, 
was the palace of the King in its palmy days. 

Although not coming, properly speaking, 
under the head of “ Underground South- 
ampton,” we cannot close without a few 
words about one of the oldest churches in 
the kingdom, and of which Southampton is 
justly proud. 

St. Michael’s is a fine building, and claims 
the attention of all who are interested in 
antiquities. Modern decoration has been 
somewhat incongruously added to the solid 
masonry and archways which proclaim the 
architecture to be Norman. 

The church is said to have been erected 
during the reign of William the Conqueror, 
or William II. at the latest. Its original 
shape was cruciform (Latin), and four large 
Norman arches stand at right angles to each 
other in the body of the church, these, and 
the old tower, forming the chief objects of 
interest from an antiquarian point of view. 

Beside a little window in the north wall, 
there is a “merchant’s mark” cut in the 
stone. These marks were introduced into 
England by the merchants who came to us 
from Flanders, corresponding to the “ trade- 
marks ” so generally used now, and of which 
they were probably the origin. We owe 
many of our industries to Flanders, and 
trade marks apparently are among the other 
legacies left to us by Flemish merchants. 
Whether this mark in St. Michael’s belonged 
to a single individual, or to a merchant’s 
guild, is not known, but the facsimile of it 
has been found carved upon the wooden 
binding of an old book. 

Among the most interesting features of 
this church is the font, which has given rise 
to much archeological discussion. It is, by 
some, pronounced to be Norman, and to 
have been placed in the church at the time 
of its erection. There are similar fonts in 
Winchester Cathedral, at East Meon, and in 
Lincoln ; but it seems far more likely that the 
theory held by some authorities that they 
are of Byzantine origin is the correct one. 


Their presence in English churches would 
be easily accounted for in this way. 

One of the later Crusades was undertaken 
by the bishops and nobles in England and 
France, and conducted by them entirely, 
without the leadership of a crowned head. 
These champions of religion, in the absence 
of the necessary funds, applied, and success- 
fully, to the Venetians to help them in their 
efforts to carry on the war. The ill-feeling 
between the Latin and Greek Churches at 
that time ran very high, and the Crusaders, 
not content with victory alone, sacked the 
town of Constantinople, among others, and 
despoiled the churches. 

A family closely connected with South- 
ampton at that period is known to have 
taken part in these wars, returning to the . 
town when the Crusade was over; and it is 
quite possible that the font, which is to all 
appearance Byzantine, and not Norman, 
should have been brought home by one of 
them and placed in St. Michael’s Church. 
The Abbé of Lille, in France, also fought in 
this Crusade, and there is a similar font in 
Lille Cathedral. 

It is roughly shaped in a solid block of 
either black basalt or marble—opinions 
differ on this point—nearly square, and 
covered with rude sculpture in the forms of 
dragons and other heathenish monsters. 
This, in itself, would seem to confirm the 
Byzantine theory, and also to give an idea of 
the age of the font. The Emperor Con- 
stantine was the first to attempt to combine 
the Christian religion with heathenish wor- 
ship, and it would seem in pursuance of this 
idea that a font to be used in Christian ritual 
should be ornamented with the creatures of 
mythology. 

The fact that the pedestal upon which it 
is mounted is certainly not Norman, but very 
unmistakably early English, would seem to 
point in the same direction ; but this vexed 
question we must leave to more able authori- 
ties to decide. 


Sq 
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London Cheatres. 


By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 
SEE omen 


No. III. —TuHe BLackrriars PLAYHOUSE. 
( Continued.) 


M)URBAGE’S COMPANY, at the 
time of the opening of Blackfriars 
Theatre, bore the title of the 
‘**Chamberlain’s Men ;” but at the 
accession of James I. in 1603, they became 
the “ King’s” players. The fears of those 
Blackfriars inhabitants who had opposed the 
establishment of a playhouse were more than 
realized. The attraction of Shakespeare’s 
plays and Richard Burbage’s splendid acting 
of the chief characters of those plays, drew 
all that was high, intelligent, noble, and 
lovely to the Blackfriars playhouse; and 
with the coaches of the great and wealthy 
thronged London citizens and visitors from 
the provinces, representing that large middle- 
class element in English life which has hap- 
pily existed from so early a period of our 
history. All classes flocked tohear the gospel of 
the poet of humanity: the aristocratic tone 
which has been remarked in his plays 
harmonized with bourgeois sympathies ; even 
churls, clowns, and buffoons would come 
and laugh at themselves, as with good- 
natured satire they were represented on this 
universal stage. But while the intellectual 
life of England was being thus enriched, 
there were certain details of history occurring 
in and about the theatre which more especi- 
ally concern us here. We can scarcely blame 
the inhabitants of the Blackfriars precinct if 
they remained ignorant of the fact that the 
most wonderful products of dramatic and 
poetic genius were then and there being 
given to the world. Absorbed in their daily 
cares, they saw only the reverse side of the 
picture; and, judging from their petitions 
against the playhouse, after making due de- 
ductions for Puritan prejudice and the 
exaggeration which they probably allowed 
themselves in emphasizing their complaints, 
the Blackfriars folk had a good deal to put 
up with : 

“Petition of the Constables and other 
officers and inhabitants within the precinct of 
the Blackfriars to Sir Sebastian Harvey, Knt., 
Lord Mayor, and the Court of Aldermen, 








stating that in November, 1596, the in- 
habitants had informed the Privy Council of 
the inconveniences likely to fall upon them 
by a common playhouse then intended to be 
erected, and the Council had thereupon for- 
bad the use of the house for plays. By 
Orders of the Privy Council, dated 22nd June, 
1600, only two playhouses were to be tole- 
rated; one on the Bankside, and the other 
in or near Golden Lane, exempting thereby 
the Blackfriars; and a letter was at the same 
time sent to the Lord Mayor and Justices, 
requiring them to see the Orders strictly put 
in execution and continued. The owner of 
the said playhouse, under the name of a 
private house, converted it into a public 
playhouse, to which there was daily such a 
resort of people and such a multitude of 
coaches (many of them hackney coaches 
bringing people of all sorts), that at times the 
streets could not contain them; they clogged 
up Ludgate Hill also, so that they endangered 
one another, broke down stalls, threw down 
goods, and the inhabitants were unable to 
get to their houses, or bring in their pro- 
visions, the tradesmen to utter their wares, 
or passengers to get to the common water 
stairs without danger of life and limb; 
quarrels and effusion of blood had followed, 
and other dangers might be occasioned by 
the broils, plots, and practices of such an un- 
truly multitude. These inconveniences hap- 
pening almost daily in the winter time (not 
excepting Lent), from one or two o’clock till 
five at night (the usual time for christenings 
burials, and afternoon service), the inhabitants 
were unable to get to the church, the ordinary 
passage for a great part of the precinct being 
close by the playhouse door. 

“The petitioners therefore prayed thatorder 
might be taken in the matter, and the owner 
of the playhouse required to satisfy the Court 


of Aldermen for his presumption in breaking _ 


the aforesaid Orders, and to put in sufficient 
surety for the time to come. If the in- 
habitants, by turnpikes, posts, chains, or 
otherwise, kept the coaches outside their 
gates, great inconvenience would ensue to 
Ludgate and the streets thereabout; they 
therefore craved aid and direction from the 
Court in all the premises. 

“The petition is signed by the minister, 
churchwardens, sidesmen, constables, col- 
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lectors, and scavengers of the precinct.” 
(Circa 1618-19.)* 

There is also among the City archives a 
letter “from divers honourable persons, in- 
habiting the precinct of Blackfriars, to the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen,” sup- 
porting this petition. But the precinct of 
Blackfrairs was without the jurisdiction of 
the civic authorities, and they had no power 
to interfere. Still their sympathies, judging 
from the various orders made by the Corpora- 
tion against plays and players, were doubtless 
with the petition, and they made an effort to 
stretch their authority over the Blackfriars. 
They issued an order, dated January 21st, 
1618-19, for the suppression of the theatre. 
This order has been printed by Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps, taken from the original entry 
recording the proceedings of that day, in 
the City archives.t The document begins: 
“Item, this day was exhibited to this Court 
a peticion by the constables and other officers 
and inhabitants within the precinct of Black- 
friars, London.” After recapitulating the 
petition and the letter of the Privy Council 
to the Lord Mayor and Justices, limiting the 
number of playhouses to two, the order 
proceeds : 

“ And nowe forasmuch as the said in- 
habitants of the Blackfryers have in their said 
peticion complayned to this Court that, con- 
trarie to the said Lorde’s Orders, the owner 
of the said playhowse within the Blackfryers 
under the name of a private howse hath con- 
verted the same into a publique playhowse, 
unto which there is daily so great resort of 
people, and soe great multitudes of coaches, 
whereof many are hackney coaches bringing 
people of all sortes that sometimes all their 
streetes cannot conteyne them, that they en- 
danger one the other, breake downe stalles, 
throw downe men’s goodes from their shopps, 
hinder the passage of the inhabitants there 
to and from their howses, lett the bringing in 
of their necessary provisions, that the trades- 
men and shopkeepers cannot utter their 
wares, nor the passengers goe to the common 
water staires without danger of their lives and 
lyms, whereby many times quarrells and effu- 
sion of blood hath followed, and the minister 
and people disturbed at “sf administracion 

* Remembrancia, pp. 355, 3 

t+ Outlines of the Life of sas (ed. 1883), 
PP- 538-539- 


of the Sacrament of Baptisme and publique 
prayers in the afternoones; whereupon,” the 
Court orders, “the said playhowse be sup- 
pressed.” 

This order was of course of no effect in 
the liberty of Blackfriars. The patent, 27th 
March, 1619-20,* in which the King licenses 
“his well-beloved servants to act, not only at 
the Globe on the Bankside, but at their 
private house situated in the precincts of 
Blackfriars,” probably has reference to this 
agitation, and was intended to confirm the 
right of the company to their two playhouses. 
The patent is a revival of that granted to 
Fletcher, Shakespeare, and others on rgth 
May, 1603.T 

On the 26th October, 1623, a calamitous 
accident occurred in a house adjoining Black- 
friars Theatre which caused a great sensation 
in London. ‘Camden, in his Aznadls, says 
that the theatre itself fell down, and that 
eighty-one persons were killed ; but he was 
misinformed upon this point: the catastrophe 
occurred in a large upper room of what was 
formerly the residence of Lord Hunsdon, but 
then occupied by the French Ambassador.” t 
It would appear that about three hundred 
persons had assembled to hear a Roman 
Catholic preacher, when the floor gave way, 
and about eighty persons were killed and as 
many injured. Collier gives some con- 
temporary descriptions of the accident.§ In 
the State Papers there are various documents 
referring to it. On October 27th, 1623, 
Henry Banister writes to Lord Zouch that a 
house, formerly Lord Hunsdon’s in Black- 
friars, fell on Sunday last, when a number of 
Papists were assembled to hear Mass: a 
priest, formerly a Protestant, who preached, 
and eighty other persons were killed.|| 
Another account, dated November tst, gives 
the preacher’s name, Drury, and states the 
number of Papists killed at ninety or one 
hundred ; they were buried where they died, 
the Bishop of London refusing them burial 
in churchyards.1 Two subsequent letters 
show that the printers were busy over the 

* Calendar Vd State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1619-1623, p. 28. 

+t See article on the Globe Theatre, Antiguary, 


xii. 46. 
t Cotte, History of Dramatic Poetry, i. 419. 


4 Zid amo. 7S, 1623-1625, p. 104. 
1 Lbidy p. 106. ne 
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affair. On November 15th Chamberlain 
writes to Carleton saying that he sends such 
books and ballads as he could collect touch- 
ing the accident at Blackfriars ;* and again 
on November 21st he writes that he sends a 
pamphlet by Dr. Good on the subject. + 

The fate of the drama was bound up in 
the social status which preceded the Great 
Rebellion, and we may see evidence of the 
growing Puritan movement in further efforts 
directed against the stage. In 1631 the 
churchwardens and constables of Blackfriars 
petitioned Bishop Laud ‘on behalf of the 
whole parish” for redress of many grievances 
which they suffered “by reason of a play- 
house exceedingly frequented.” They peti- 
tion for the revival of previous orders made 
for the removal of the players; and among 
the “reasons and inconveniences” moving 
them “to become suitors for the removal of 
the playhouse,” they name: 

“I. Hindrance to the shopkeepers from 
the great recourse to the plays, especially of 
coaches, their commodities being broken and 
beaten off their stalls. II. The recourse of 
coaches is so great that the inhabitants cannot 
in an afternoon take in provision of beer, 
coals, etc. III. The passage through Lud- 
gate and to the water is stopped up. IV. If 
there should happen any fife, no order could 
be taken for quenching it, on account of the 
disorder and number of coaches. V. > Chris- 
tenings and burials are many times disturbed. 
VI. Persons of honour and quality that dwell 
in the parish are restrained by the number of 
coaches from going out or coming home.” { 

Whatever deductions we make on account 
of the motive and inspiration of such a peti- 
tion, there can be no doubt that it points to 
the ever-increasing popularity of the drama. 
There is nothing to show that any action 
against the theatre followed this petition. 

Collier remarks that it is a matter of infer- 
ence only that the complaint was renewed in 
the autumn of 1633, for on the 9th of October 
in that year, we find the Privy Council enter- 
taining the project of removing the playhouse, 
and of making compensation to the parties 
interested. The Aldermen of the Ward and 
two others were appointed to examine into 


* Calendar of State Papers, 1623-1625, p. 110. 

+ Lbid., p. 115. 

t Lbid., Domestic Series, 1631-1633, pp. 219-221. 
VOL. XIV. 


the subject, and to make a report on the 
value of the property.* In a note Collier 
gives the order extracted from the Privy 
Council Register: we have a précis of it in 
the Calendar of State Papers :+ 

“Abstract of businesses left unperfected 
by the Council in the present month: 
gth Oct.: Sir Henry Spiller, Sir William 
Becher, the alderman of the ward, Mr. 
Whitaker, and Mr. Child, to call the parties 
interested in the Blackfriars playhouse be- 
fore them, and after hearing them and viewing 
the place to make an estimate and value, and 
agree upon such recompense for the same as 
should be indifferent, and to report thereon 
by the 26th instant.” 

Apparently the players were able to offer 
very considerable obstruction to the inquiry, 
and were in nowise minded to be wiped out 
of existence. Collier remarks that the report 
of the Commissioners does not appear to be 
extant, and we observe in the foregoing 
document that the matter was an item of 
“business left unperfected by the Council.” 
The Commission then appears to have been 
reconstructed and strengthened, and a month 
later, on November 2oth, 1633, their report 
was presented to the Council. This document 
is signed by Sir Henry Spiller, Humfry Smith, 
Sir William Becher, Laurence Witaker, and 
William Childe, and endorsed “ Certificate 
from the Justices of the Peace of the County 
of Middlesex about the Blackfriars.”{ The 
players demand £21,000 compensation ; 
while the Commissioners valued their rights 
at near £3,000. The parishioners offer 
towards the removing of them £100 (seem- 
ingly but a small sum, which rather dis- 
counts their vaunted grievances) The 
players had numerous friends of power 
and influence, and probably by this 
time it was the rapidly spreading Puritanism 
outside the Court and Government which 
directed this renewed effort to dislodge them. 
The Government sought to meet the difficulty 
by issuing a stringent order regulating the 
traffic to and from the Blackfriars Theatre. 
The order is dated two days after the report : 

“Order of the Star Chamber upon com- 

* History of Dramatic Poetry, i. 476. 

+ Domestic Series, 1633-1634, p. 266. 

t Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1633- 
1634, p. 293. Report given 7 extenso by Collier, 


History of Dramatic Poetry, i. 477. 
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plaint of the inconveniences occasioned by 
the stoppage of the streets by the carriages of 
persons frequenting the Playhouse of the 
Blackfriars, ‘their lordships remembering 
that there is an easy passage by water unto 
that playhouse without troubling the streets, 
and that it is much more fit and reasonable 
that those which go thither should go by 
water or else on foot,’ therefore, order that 
all coaches shall leave as soon as they have 
set down, and not return till the play is over, 
nor return further than the west end of Saint 
Paul’s Churchyard or Fleet Conduit. Coach- 
men disobeying this order to be committed 
to Newgate or Ludgate. Copies of the Order 
to be set up at Paul’s Chain, the west end of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, Ludgate, the Black- 
friars, and Fleet Conduit.—November 22, 
1633.” * 

Collier furnishes some particulars from the 
Privy Council Register subsequent to this 
order.t On the 29th November the Lord 
Mayor was specially required by the Privy 
Council to see the regulations duly and strictly 
enforced. This order may have been pro- 
voked by contumely on the part of the play- 
goers, or it may refer only to the power to 
exercise Civic authority without the City. At 
a meeting of the Privy Council on the 29th 
December following, the subject again en- 
gaged attention. It is particularly noted that 
the King was himself present in Council, and 
an order was made “to explain” the former 
decision, on account of “ the prejudice to the 
players, his Majesty’s servants.” The ex- 
planation was, in fact, a permission “ that as 
many coaches as may stand within the Black- 
friars gate may enter and stay there, or re- 
turn thither at the end of the play ;” thus 
virtually rescinding the regulations made on 
the 2oth November. Thereis probably truth 
in Collier’s assumption from the note of the 
presence of the King at this Council, that 
representations had been made personally to 
his Majesty in favour of the actors. 

(Zo be continued.) 


* Remembrancia, pp. 356, 357+ 
+ History of Dramatic Poetry, i. 479. 


Ancient Capestrp. 
—<>——_—— 
mE cartoons drawn for the use of 
the tapestry-weaver have been fre- 
quently of the very highest excel- 
lence, and many of the noblest 
conceptions ever carried into concrete art 
are still to be found in warp and woof. It 
may be observed that “tapestry” is a term 
commonly used both for carpets and hang- 
ings ; and M. Muntz, in his recent book on 
the subject,* confines his researches almost 
entirely to hangings. 

That tapestry in this form can ever again 
assume the position it once held is an open 
question ; certainly it will not do so for some 
long time to come. The prejudice in favour 
of oil painting as a technical method of 
executing designs for wall decoration is not 
easily to be modified, much less destroyed : 
so strong is this predilection for oil painting 
and the execution of small works in that 
vehicle, to be hung in frames for domestic 
decorations, that most of the establishments 
subsidized by the Board of Trade find them- 
selves filled with students who do not intend 
to design for fabrics like wall tapestries or 
carpets in any grand way, but to enter ulti- 
mately the ateliers of the Royal Academy as 
painters of genre or landscape pictures. 

A solitary effort, ever so earnest—a few 
patrons, no matter how influential, will never 
revive the art of tapestry-weaving. Not that 
the appliances for such work are expensive— 
anyone can, at small expense, get a hand- 
loom; but that the tradition of big design 
and historical composition, such as can be 
applied to this work, can hardly be: said to 
exist in England. 

M. Muntz, in the work already alluded to, 
questions the success of even Raphael in 
some of the cartoons, and with reason 
criticizes the feeble effect in tapestry of the - 
design representing the calling of S.S. Peter 
and Andrew, splendid as it would have 
been, executed in fresco, and faultless as it 
may be on cartoon-paper. 

On the other hand, that great auxiliary in 
the establishment of the Mantuan tapestry 

* A Short History of Tapestry, by Eugene Muntz. 
Translated by Tomson J. Davis. Weare indebted to 
the publisher of this volume for the use of the blocks 
illustrating this article, 
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school, Mantegna, was eminently successful 
in making his genius the genius of such 
work. 

Many of us have often stopped to admire 
the cartoons of the Triumph of Julius Czsar 
at Hampton Court, but few have considered 
how especially suitable and excellent they 
are as designs for tapestry. 

The history of tapestry is of the greatest 
interest ; it takes us back with certainty to 
Egyptian art of an early period, and its 
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opinion that the work was of the Greek 
or Roman period. Although in the British 
Museum we have linen fabrics taken from 
mummies of comparatively early periods, 
there are no woven designs that can be 
positively dated earlier than the second 
Ptolemaic periods, but of this there are 
many excellent specimens. These examples 
are specially referred to in our review, as 
accessible to most of the readers of M, 
Muntz’s work, and as adding to the informa- 
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[Reproduced from A Short History of Tapestry, by permission of Cassell and Company.) 


invention appears coeval with civilization. In 
Mr. Birch’s edition of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
Egyptians there are many references to 
ancient textiles. 

Notwithstanding the witness of ancient 
authors concerning the art of weaving, we 
are still much in the dark concerning the 
exact character of the designs used—of the 
nature of the work. 

Diodorus informs us that the Egyptians 
had carpets which were spread for the 
sacred animals. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 


describes a small rug brought from Thebes, 
in the centre of which was woven a boy and 
a goose. 


Mr. Birch was, however, of the 





tion he gives. Indeed, one desiderates in this 
English edition more references to work in 
this country. M. Muntz quotes the opinion 
of Semper, who considered tapestry, or rather 
woven hangings, the primary object in ancient 
architectural decoration ; and the quotations 
which he has made from Homer and Pliny, 
which are too numerous to mention, give 
some idea of the characteristics of the ancient 
work. The engraving from a picture in the 
Nypogeum of Beni Hassan, circa 300 B.C., 
given by M. Muntz, shows that the 
Egyptians knew the use of the loom, having 
all the essentials of the high warp-loom, and 
is much the same as that now used at the 
F 2 
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“Gobelins. Other examples of Egyptian 


looms are given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson.* 
Their earliest work seems to have been 
entirely of flax, and not of cotton as often 
thought before the fibre was examined under 
the microscope. The introductions of wool 
and silk were of much later date, although 
M. Muntz states that there are in the Louvre 
some ornamental bands of a late Phara- 
onic era, worked in wool. We are certain, 
from the records in Holy Scripture, that the 
Hebrews in the time of Moses used tapestry 
hangings to decorate and separate the apart- 
ments of the Tabernacle. M. Muntz (quot- 
ing M. de Saulcy) thinks some of these 
were embroidered by hand (needle ?). 
Such an opinion is, however, of the most 
speculative nature; the work of the loom 
preceded that of the needle, which is said 
to be a Phrygian invention of later date. 
The most expert scholars are not agreed on 
this point, nor even on the exact meaning of 
the words translated “ embroiderer.” Lady 
Marion Holford claims for the needle an older 
and more illustrious age than can be recorded 
for the brush, but of proof for such an 
assertion there is little. Of course the 
seams of the woven fabrics may have been 
joined by needlework, and in course of time 
such seams were ornamented ; but we are 
altogether in the dark as to date of either 
as absolute needlework. Indeed, Lady 
Holford remarks in another paragraph of the 
same page (6), “but how much was weaving 
and how much done with the needle, may be 
disputed.” In her ladyship’s most interest- 
ing work the loomwork and needlework. of 
antiquity are not separated. Speaking of 
“Homer’s women,” she says they were all 
“artists with the needle ;” but two of the 
passages chosen speak only of the “loom” 
and “web” (p. 11), and “Gudrun, like 
the women of Homer, embroidered history ;” 
whereas in the passages chosen to illustrate 
this statement, as before stated, Homer 
speaks of loomwork, and Gudrun worked 
with an embroidery frame, etc. 
- The needles of antiquity, which we possess, 
do not seem qualified for the most minute 
work. Many of them are more like sacking- 
needles for joining, or darning ; in fact, some 
* Ancient Egyptians, vol. i., p. 3173 vol. ii, 
PP+ 179, 171. 





of the earliest needlework embroidery has a 
resemblance to coarse darning. 

Probably the vestures of the priesthood 
were woven throughout, without seam. The 
mixture of wool and flax in a garment was, 
however, interdicted amongst the Jews, 
(Leo, xix. 19); and it is curious to this 
day how few of such mixtures exist in 
Jerusalem, although common in Egypt. It 
is certain, from ancient illustrations, that the 
ancients knew of more kinds of loom than 
one. Some were small, but others must 
have been of considerable size. We read in 
Scripture of the weaver’s beam, and from 
the spear of Goliath being likened to one, 
it is quite evident that the looms of that 
period were of considerable size. In another 
passage, where it is opposed in simile to the 
mote, the inference is that the beam was large. 

From the description of the veils of 
Solomon’s Temple, with the cherubim in 
blue and scarlet on purple groundwork, and 
the profusion of gold, it may be fairly inferred 
that the Jews were proficients in textile art 
before the Babylonian Captivity. 

A circumstance which points to the posi- 
tion of the weaver was that he was not 
a slave, nor was his handicraft hereditary. 
Doubtless the great workers in ancient 
tapestries were the Assyrians. To this day all 
our readers know the carpets of that region 
of Asia are celebrated. . It is important to 
note in passing that the history of tapestry- 
making introduces us to a phase of early 
economical history which is in the highest 
degree interesting. In the days of the early 
civilization so much labour of all kinds, 
whether purely commercial or purely manu- 
facturing, was slave labour, that it betokens 
influences of a remarkable kind which should 
have lifted tapestry-making out of the ordi- 
nary groove. What these influences were we 
can but guess at, but it seems pretty clear 
that Art performed here one of her earliest 
victories in the cause of man’s intellectual 
development in proclaiming that her votaries 
must be free. 

The dresses of the Assyrians, as shown in 
the figures in the British Museum, are 
covered with worked patterns, some with 
elaborate figure-work. 

The Syrians and Babylonians had, it is 
stated, some time before these empires, com- 
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menced to introduce silk and gold into their 
work. 

There cannot be a doubt but that the 
Assyrians were great workers in ancient 
woollen tapestries, and from their day until 
ours the Asiatics have had an unbroken 
tapestry tradition ; and some of the patterns 
found on the most ancient work, having 
often religious significance, are still used. 

M. Muntz gives an example (plate 2, page 7) 
of an ancient tapestry design, circa 800 B.C., 
which is preserved, having been copied in 
sculpture. There are in the Assyrian base- 
ment room of the British Museum three 


The hangings at the feast of Ahasuerus are 
described in the Book of Esther (i. 6.) The 
Hebrews seem to have caught the taste for 
sumptuous woven and embroidered dresses 
from their Babylonian captors, so that they 
brought down upon themselves the rebukes 
of the Prophet Ezekiel (xvi. 8, xxvi. 7). 

The veil of the Temple, made after the 
return from Babylon (B.C. 536), was of linen 
and scarlet, and became the prize of Anti- 
ochus IV. (B.c. 174-164). 

Herod the Great (19 B.c.) had wrought for 
the temple he built a Babylonian tapestry 
fifty cubits high by sixteen wide; of scarlet 
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FIG. I,—PENELOPE’S LOOM, FROM AN ANTIQUE VASE FOUND AT CHIUSI, ABOUT B.C. 2000. 
[Reproduced from A Short History of Tapestry, by permission of Cassell and Company.] 


pertectly preserved specimens of such copies ; 
they are called pavements, but show no signs 
of having been worn by feet, and even bare 
feet would occasion some wear or softening 
of the outlines. One is therefore inclined to 
ask, is it not possible that these sculptures 
were intended as mural decorations, and 
that they were painted to resemble hanging 
tapestries? The records of tapestries hang- 
ing to columns amongst the Syrians and 
Babylonians are numerous ; they were of the 
most gorgeous description, and it is asserted 
that the weavers had, before the suppression 
of these empires, already commenced to intro- 
duce silk and gold thread into their work. 





(fire), linen (the earth), azure (the air), and 
purple (the sea), ‘The whole range of 
heavens, except the signs, was wrought upon 
the veil.” 

In another part of Asia, about 3000 B.C, 
long before the Assyrians and Israelites 
worked in tapestry, the Chinese were, as 
some affirm, experts in the weaving of silk. 
Some day the influence of the work of this 
ancient nation upon Assyria, Persia, and 
other nations may be elucidated. 

It would occupy more space than could 
be given to this review to recapitulate the 
different kinds of Greek workmanship. Homer 
is continually referring to them, whilst the 
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loom of Penelope is involved in the most 
beautiful of ancient stories. 

It would appear from a passage in the 
Agamemnon of Eschylus that the richest 
carpets of purple were used in his time for 
the temples only. 

The peplos of Athena, embroidered by 
the virgins of Errephore, was renewed every 
forty-seven years and carried in procession : 
it was a great square of saffron-coloured 
cloth ; on it was depicted the labours of the 
goddess. An illustration of Minerva wearing 
such a peplos occurs on a hydra in the British 
Museum. 

Plutarch tells us that tapestry-workers were 
employed by Phidias, and M. de Rouchand 
is of opinion that they worked from the 
great master’s designs. 

The extent to which tapestry was used as 
a sumptuous fabric is endorsed by the circum- 
stance that the common tent of Alexander, 
after his victories, was covered with tapestries 
worked in with gold, was supported by fifty 
gold pillars, and contained one hundred beds : 
from this time until the decay of the Empire 
the use of gorgeous and expensive tapestries 
increased ; numerous examples of their mag- 
nificence are quoted by M. Muntz. 

The Romans in their early days were too 
austere for such magnificence ; the luxurious 
notions of the Greeks were ignored, and they 
appear to have used tapestries only in their 
temples. 

After the conquest of Greece, Egypt, and 
Asia, the spoils of civilization, which were 
brought to Rome, engendered a taste for 
luxuries, and amongst these luxuries tapestry 
was especially prominent. 

Plautus tells us of many tapestries manu- 
factured at Campania in the second cen- 
tury. 

M. Muntz quotes Pseudolus to prove that, 
in the earliest years of the Empire, tapestry 
adorned the habitations of exalted individuals. 
He also quotes from Virgil (Georgics, ili. 25) 
a passage, showing how our conquered an- 
cestors.were depicted on the purple curtain 
of the theatre. 

From this period Roman tapestry com- 
menced to attain a high perfection; it is 
mentioned by most of the Latin poets and 
historians ; and from Rome the manufacture 
undoubtedly spread to less civilized regions. 


Upon the subjects and characters of Roman 
tapestry, the matter in this small volume is 
most interesting; but day by day a general 
tendency of Roman art to substitute richness 
for beauty asserted itself, and fainting in 


FIG. 5.—-ANCIENT TAPESTRY FOUND AT SITTEN. 
THE RESTORATION IS BY SEMPER. 


(Reproduced from A Short History of Tapestry, by permission 
of Cassell and Company.) nations ‘ 


textile fabrics soon prevailed over other forms 
of art. 

Aurelian (A.D. 270-275) commenced the 
wearing of sumptuous garments woven with 
gorgeous colours and gold, and in A.D. 283-4 
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Junius Messala lavished on imperial come- 
dians the most costly woven dresses. The 
introduction of silk has been, by some 
authors, attributed to this period. 

The needle now dethroned the loom with 
its more varied and more delicate delinea- 
tions, and grand design in tapestry appears 
to dwindle into decay with the decadence of 
the Empire; but there appears to be little 
doubt that, as M. Muntz asserts, the ancients 
possessed ‘“‘all the knowledge of weaving 
and dyeing requisite for bringing painting in 
textile fabrics to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion.” So far we have reviewed the pre- 
Christian history of tapestry ; but M. Muntz, 
like other authors, leaves much to be desired. 
Semper, Fishbach, Auberville, Lady Marion 
Holford, M. du Rouchand, Jubinal, are all 
interesting and full of information ;.but the 
history of ancient textiles and needlework has 
yet to be written. Perhaps when we have 
more examples with authenticated dates, like 
those in our British Museum, from the tomb 
of Ptolemy II., the textures, materials, and 
design of each period, with its origin and 
influence, may be carefully examined and 
described ; and, what is as necessary, how 
far the loomwork was carried and what was 
actually, in our modern sense of the word, 


needlework. 


Letters from Lord Romney to 
the Duke of Leeds. 


COMMUNICATED BY GEORGE CLINCH, OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


—p——. 






Pe Sy HE following letters, written by 
\y op Robert Marsham, the 2nd Baron 
2.4} Romney, do not appear to have 
been published hitherto. The 
chimpanzee referred to in the second letter 
was probably the same as that mentioned in 
the following extract from Rees’ Cyclopedia : 
“In the year 1738, one of those chimpanzees 
was brought over into England by the captain 
of a ship in the Guinea trade ; it was of the 
female sex, and was two feet four inches 
high ; it naturally walked erect. It would 








eat very coarse food, and was fond of tea, 
which it drank out of a cup with milk and 
sugar, as we do.” 

The original letters are in the British 
Museum. 


July 9, 1738. 
My Dear Lorp, ; 


You are prehaps so good as to imagine 
because you have not yet heard from me, 
that I am extreamly busie ; but to my shame 
be it spoken, I have no particular business to 
plead my excuse ; for I pass my time as I 
used to do sometimes in my Study, some- 
times in Company, and sometimes musing by 
my self: now and then I am extreamly angry 
with the Ministry for patiently suffering the 
Insolence of the Spaniards, and think, that if 
I was consulted, things would be much 
better: but then when I look into my own 
Conduct I find so many faults, that I leave 
off musing with humbler thoughts of myself 
than when I began. I very often think of 
Kiveton, and promise my self great pleasure 
there in September, my Horses will be then 
in good order, and I don’t doubt but that we 
shall have very fine Sport. Iam sorry to 
hear you have such bad luck in breeding of 
your little Hounds, but to make up your Loss 
I have three couple of old Dogs, and three 
or four couple of Puppies ready for you, 
when you'll let me know howI shall send them 
to you. You have certainly heard how great 
a Favorite the German Lady is. When she 
was at the Review, it is reported here, the 
People were so importunate to see her, that 
orders were given that the coach should 
come within the Line, and that a Party 
of the Blue Guards should guard it. I am very 
sorry he is so fond, because I am afraid it will 
bring that sort of Gallantry into Vogue which 
I think is destructive to Society. I beg my 
Compliments to Mr. Trymmer and all Friends, 
and am, 

My dear Lord, 
Your most faithfull Friend and Servant, 
ROMNEY. 


My Sisters desire their Compliments 
to your Grace. 


Mote, Nov. 17, 1738. 
My Dear Lorp, 
After having returned your Grace my 
sincere thanks for your Goodness at Kiveton, 
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I must let you know that I arrived safe and 
sound in Town on friday night, but that it 
was three days before I could possibly find 
time to see the Champanzie ; and before I 
had seen her, I did not dare write to you for 
fear of disobliging Mr. Legrand. I had 
been told by Mr. Underhill that the 
Cha.... mpanzie wasacu.... rious crea- 
ture, and that it was to be seen by the Royal 
Excha....nge: so on Wednesday morning 
I walked to the Exchange, where having for 
some time stared at the signs, and in vain 
examined all the advertisements (that are 
stuck up there in great plenty) to find out 
this Creature: I was at aloss what to do, for 
I did not dare ask after her by name, for 
fear I should apply my self to one who was 
not so well versed in news papers as I was; 
and so, not knowing what I meant, might 
perhaps laugh at me. In this perplexity I 
proled on to Whitechapel, where seeing a by- 
coffee house, sneaked into it, and having con- 
sulted the old new papers, found that my 
Lady lived in Lombard street ; pleased with 


this discovery I went to the Bar to pay for 


my knowledge, and having changed six pence 
gave the woman two pence, for I did not 
dare give her more, for fear she should either 
take me for what I was, or else think that a 
Fool and his money were soon parted. At 
last I arrived at the right house, where, to my 
great surprise I saw a most disagreeable 
creature, very like a Baboon ; my friend Jack 
outdoes it in every respect, he is comly, 
young, and lively, this creature is stupid, old 
and ugly. I cannot of my own knowledge 
say what sex it is, for I was satisfied with 
seeing its face; but I am told it is of the 
female kind, and if that is sufficient to please 
Mr. » he may still call out upon his dear 
Champanzie ; but if that is not sufficient, as 
I believe it is not, he will certainly forsake 
her. My Sisters desire their compliments to 
your Grace, and I beg mine to Mr. Trymmer, 
Legrand, and all Friends. 
Yours most sincerely, 
RoMNEY. 


I have sent the enclosed 
receipt for Mrs. Carter. 


Some Cisitors to Wath during 
the Reign of James J. 


By AustTIN J. Kinc anp B. H. WATTS. 
a 
Part II. 


aeeiHE year 1610 must have been in- 

deed a gay one in Bath. Besides 

the Deans of Canterbury and Wells 

and Dr. Powell, we have several 

guests who call for more than nominal men- 

tion. Lord Fenton, Sir Thomas Erskine, 

who succeeded Raleigh on the accession as 

Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, and 

was created Viscount of Fentoun in May, 

1606, and Earl of Kellie in March, 1619, is 

the same gentleman who figures in the follow- 

ing extract from the diary of Lady Ann 
Clifford : 

“We all went to Tibbals [Theobald’s] to 
see the King . . . but we saw a great change 
between the fashion of the Court as it 
was now and in the Queen’s, for we were 
all made louzy by sitting in Sir Thomas 
Erskine’s Chamber.” * 

Lady Stapleton.—This lady was daughter 
and coheir of Sir Henry Sherrington, of 
Lacock, to whose family the abbey of that 
place was granted on the dissolution. Her 
first husband was John Talbot, recommended 
to her by Queen Elizabeth. Her second 
husband was Sir Robert Stapleton. She is 
said to have held Lacock at this time as 
guardian of her eldest son, Sherrington Talbot, 
the ancestor of the Earls Talbot. 

Lacock Abbey was a convenient stage from 
Bath on the way to London through Marl- 
borough. 

Sir Fulk Greville (“‘a doz : pigeons, a couple 
of capons, & a lamb”).—Sir R. Naunton, in 
his Fragmenta Regalia, thus curtly describes 
this distinguished person: “ He was a brave 
gentleman.” One of the members of the 
Society of Antiquaries in James’s reign, one 
also of Fuller’s “ Worthies,” a writer of no 
mean pretensions, his course was throughout 
one of honour and distinction. He was 
Under-Treasurer and afterwards Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and a Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber, and in 1620 he was created 
Lord Brook of Beauchamp Court. 


* Nichols, Progresses, vol. i.y ps. III. 
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It is a curious sign of the times that a 
gentleman of such character and position 
should have stooped in 1614, on the death 
of the Earl of Northampton, to give £4,000 
to Lady Suffolk and Lady Somerset to obtain 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer.* 

The Earl of Hertford (“three sugar 
loaves”).—This nobleman challenged Cecil 
Earl of Salisbury, and, but for the interposi- 
tion of the King, would have “gone out” 
with him in St. James’s Park. Though 
doubtless a man of spirit, he was no mere 
“ fire-eater,” as the following anecdote will 
show : 

Being sent on “an embassy to the Arch- 
duke, he was crossing the sea to Belgium in 
a ship commanded by Sir W. Monson; in 
whose passage a Dutch man-of-war coming 
by, that ship would not vaile as the manner 
was, acknowledging by that our sovereignty 
over the seas. Sir W. Monson gave him a 
shot to instruct him in manners ; but instead 
of learning, he taught him, by returning 
another, he acknowledged no such sove- 
reignty. This was the very first indignity 
and affront ever offered to the royal ships of 
England, which since have been most fre- 
quent. Sir W. Monson desired my Lord of 
Hertford to go into the hold, and he would 
instruct him by stripes that refused to be 
taught by fair means; but the Earl charged 
him on his allegiance first to land him on 
whom he was appointed to attend. So that 
to his great regret he was forced to endure 
that indignity, for which I have often heard 
him wish he had been hanged rather than 
live that unfortunate commander of a King’s 
ship to be chronicled for the first that ever 
endured that affront, although it was not in 
his power to have helped it.” t 

Sir Henry Montague (“ chickens, rabbits, 
and pigeons ”).—This gentleman was brother 
to Dr. James Montague, who in April, 1607, 
was raised to the See of Bath and Wells. 
He was a benefactor to the Abbey restora- 
tion, and he caused his arms to be embla- 
zoned on the West doors of the church, which 
were his own gift. Sir Henry was a lawyer, 
and at the time of his visit Recorder of 
London ; but aspired especially to the repu- 
tation of a man of fashion. 

* Birch’s Vegotiations, p. 380. 
t Weldon’s Court of Fames I.) p. 45- 


“Having put on the gown,” says Lord 
Campbell, “he was desirous of obtaining 
practice; but his plan was to get it by 
bustling about in society, by making himself 
known, and by availing himself of the good 
offices of his powerful relatives, rather than 
by shutting himself up in his chambers, and 
by constantly taking notes in the Courts at 
Westminster.”* 

He complained bitterly of “life on the 
Bench.” Sitting all the morning at West- 
minster, he was expected to dine at Serjeants’ 
Inn, where, in their compotations, his com- 
panions talked of nothing but the points 
they had ruled upon their circuits, and the 
cases depending before them in their several 
Courts. 

The gaiety he had was “grand day in 
term” or a “ readers’ feast,” when, for the 
amusement of the judges, the barristers 
danced with each other in the halls of the 
Inns of Court.t 

He was made King’s Serjeant in 1611, 
and Chief Justice on the disgrace of Coke in 
1616, and in 1620 Lord Treasurer and Baron 
of Kimbolton and Viscount Mandevil. 

. There was a reason for this congregation 
of notables at Bath. 

In March, 1610, Mr. Beaulieu writes to 
Mr. Trumbull : 

“Here is expected this day the young 
Prince of Brunswick, who shall be lodged 
with the Prince at St. James’s. The speech 
is that he comes for a marriage with the 
Lady Elizabeth.” 

Prince Frederick Ulric, of Brunswick, 
came to England as stated, and went a tour 
through the country, visiting Oxford, Glouces- 
ter, Bristol and Bath. 

He arrived in Bristol on Good Friday, and 
was noisily received : 

“He was brought in with two hundred 
horse, and twenty-five great pieces of ordnance 
were discharged on the marsh [Queen Square]. 
He was met by the Mayor, the Aldermen 
and Common Council at the Tolzey, and 
there was an oration made unto him. Which 
being ended, the Mayor etc., brought him to 
his lodging at the White Lion, in Broad 
Street, where the Mayor and many of the 
Council supped with him, and at supper time 
* Lives of the Chief Fustices, vol, i., p. 249. 

+ Lbid., Pp» 358. 
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sundry volleys of shot were performed by all 
the trained bands, three hundred men or 
thereabouts. The next morning he walked 
round the marsh with the Mayor and 
Aldermen where the great ordnance were 
twice discharged. Then he dined at the 
Mayor’s, and in the afternoon, being Easter 
evening, took his journey for Bath.”* 

The Prince no doubt looked forward to 
spending a few days in a city where the 
amusements were more varied and less noisy 
than walking round the marsh and listening 
to cannons and small arms. 

The Chamberlain expended twenty-six 
shillings on “six couple of rabbits, a dozen 
chickens, a lamb, and two couple of capons ;” 
but we can find no record of any further 
entertainment—indeed neither the wealth nor 
the position of the citizens would have 
warranted it. 

Whilst at Bath he heard the news of the 
assassination of Henry IV. of France, and 
left hurriedly for the Continent. 

In 1611 the visitors were Lord Knowells, 
Sir Gilbert Pryn, Baron Sotherton (Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer), Sir Thomas Howard, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Hay, Dr. 
Powell, the Recorder of Wells, and Baron 
Snigge. 

The latter had a more intimate connection 
with the city than a mere visitor. He 
became the owner of the Barton Farm 
Estate just beyond the city walls, which had 
been a part of the possessions of the Priory, 
and over which the citizens had exercised a 
right of common. Sir George denied the 
right, and commenced an action against the 
citizens, but died pending the litigation. 
His son William succeeded to the property, 
and he and the citizens agreed to leave the 
matter to the decision of Nicholas Hyde, 
then Recorder of Bath, and afterwards Chief 
Justice. Hyde awarded that the citizens 
should have a tract of about ninty-six acres in 
absolute ownership in lieu of the common 
rights, and this estate is still the property of 
the city. 

Sir George Snigge was a Baron of the 
Exchequer, having the circuit of Glamor- 
gan, Radnor and Brecknock assigned to 
him. 

Thus Weldon speaks of him and Tanfield, 
whom we have already noticed as a visitor : 

* Nichols, Pragresses, vol. ii., p. 310. 


‘* And for the more effectual promotion of 
this the Earl of Dunbar [Chancellor of the 
Exchequer] did sound the Barons of the 
Exchequer, and although Altham and his 
brother afforded him small encouragement, 
Tanfield and Snig, the first no less famed 
for corruption than the other for ignorance, of 
their compliance in judgment.” * 

In 1612 the attention of the city would 
have been much absorbed by the illness of 
the Lord Treasurer, and no presents seem to 
have been given either to Lord Hay or Sir 
John Hollis, who were clearly here. 

The visitors of whom we have mention 
besides the Lady Marquis and the Earl of 
Salisbury were, Mr. Thurston, an Alderman 
of Norwich ; Sir Maurice Barkley, who not 
improbably came to see the Earl ;f and the 
Bishop. The Bishop was. entertained at 
supper at Mr. Clift’s, at an expense of 


413 2s. 1d. 
VISIT OF THE QUEEN. 

The year 1613 is celebrated in the city 
annals for a royal visit, that of Queen Ann 
of Denmark. 

Our first reference to the visit is in a letter 
from Chamberlain to Carleton in February, 
1611: “About the midst of March, the 
Queen meaneth to go toward the Bath, and 
the Lord Treasurer and Lord Chamberlain 
are said to have the same purpose, which will 
be a great hindrance to the ordinary customers 
of that place.” f 

This visit was put off, perhaps in conse- 
quence of the Lord Treasurer’s illness to 
which reference has been made. The pre- 
parations for the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth with the Duke of Brunswick no 
doubt still further delayed the projected 
journey. This marriage was solemnized 
amidst extraordinary pageantry in February, 
1613. The expense exceeded £73,000, and, 
as Chamberlain tells one of his correspon- 
dents, there was talk of melting down “ the 
goodly plate of the house of Burgundy, which 
had been pawned to Elizabeth in 1578,§ to de- 
fray it. As it was, Lord Harrington (cousin of 
our facetious friend, Sir John) could only get 
payment of the £30,000 which he expended 

* Secret History, Fames I., p. 248. 

+ He was a friend of Cecil’s, and in July, 1611, 
moved a vote of thanks to him in the Commons. 

$ State Papers, Dom., James 1., vol. \xviii., No. 62. 

§ Winwood, vol. iii., p. 442. 
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in attending the bride to her German home 
by obtaining a patent for the issue of base 
farthings.” * 

It may seem extraordinary that Ann should 
have chosen such a time, when the Treasury 
officials were often mobbed by the inferior 
officers of the household demanding arrears 
of their salaries, and when the purveyors 
actually refused to furnish provisions for the 
royal table, for making a “ progress.” She 
and James accompanied the bride and 
bridegroom as far as Rochester, and then 
returned together to Hampton Court. There 
James remained whilst the Queen proceeded 
on her first stage to Windsor. The journey 
was notified to the Mayor of Bath, and we 
find in the Council Book the following reso- 
lution : 

“March 28, 1613.—It is agreed that the 
entertainment of Her Majesty now repairing 
to this City is to be borne by the Subsidy-men 
and such able persons as the Mayor and 
Aldermen shall find out.” + 

The Queen travelled in royal state, “for 
besides the Lord Chancellor [Sir John 
Egerton], the Countess of Derby and the 
Countess of Dorset, she hath divers other 
ladies that follow her, as also the Earl of 
Worcester, the Lord Danvers and other 
noblemen. Though she made account to 
stay at Bath but ten days, yet it is said this 
journey will stand the King or her in 
430,000.” 

From Windsor the Queen’s first stage was 
Caversham, Lord Knolles’ house near Read- 
ing. Here, on the 27th April, was a grand 


* Aikin, Court of James I,, vol. i., p. 249. 

+ This aptly illustrates the position assumed by the 
Chamber with reference to taxation. The ‘* Subsidy- 
men” were those citizens whose names were inscribed 
on the Subsidy books which were sent down to the 
city when a grant ofa “‘tenth” or a “ fifteenth” was 
made to the King. Such books formed a convenient 
list for all fiscal purposes. It is curious to notice that 
receipts from general taxation, such as would be 
involved in the resolution in the text, were not 
accounted for as part of the city revenues. The 
Chamberlain did not concern himself with any other 
receipts than the rents and fines payable to the 
Chamber, nor with any payments but those made in 
administering this income. When further money was 
required, collectors were named for different districts, 
and the money obtained was administered by the 
Mayor and Justices, 

+ Contemporary letter, 


Nichols’ Progresses of 
James I, vol. ii., p. 628. 





entertainment to her Majesty, consisting 
principally of a masque. 

She arrived at Bath in May, and was here 
(amongst other days) on the 19th of that 
month. 

The following anecdote we give purely on 
the authority (no great one on such subjects) 
of the architect Wood : 

“As Ann was one day bathing in the 
King’s Bath, there arose from the bottom of 
the Cistern, just by the side of Her Majesty, 
a flame of fire like a candle, which had no 
sooner ascended to the top of the water than 
it spread itself upon the surface into a large 
circle of light, and then became extinct. 
This so frightened the Queen that, notwith- 
standing the Physicians assured her the light 
proceeded from a natural cause, yet she 
would bathe no more in the King’s Bath, 
but betook herself to the new Bath, where 
there were no springs to cause the like 
phenomena; and from thence the Cistern 
was called the Queen’s Bath.” * 

We have no precise record of the Queen’s 
stay at Bath. On the roth June, 1613, 
Chamberlain writes to Carleton “that the 
Queen was well entertained at Bristol and 
elsewhere ;”t and there is clear evidence that 
in June she was at Greenwich, and in July at 
Somerset House. On the rst August she 
was with the King at ‘‘Theobald’s,” and 
killed there by accident the King’s favourite 
hound, receiving from James, after a slight 
quarrel, ‘‘a diamond as a legacy from the 
dead dog.” On the 28th September, 1613, 
the Queen was at Hampton Court. 

The evidence of the Queen’s visit to Bath 
in the spring of 1613 is fairly satisfactory, 
although not quite conclusive ; but it is abso- 
lutely certain that she was in Bath in the 
autumn of that year, sometime between the 
1st August and the 28th September. 

This is proved first by an entry in the 
Chamberlain’s account under date of the 
15th October, 1613 —“ more paid to Mr. 


* Wood’s Essay on Bath, 2nd edition, p. 206. The 
King’s bath is immediately over one of the springs. 
The ‘‘new bath” was built by Thomas Bellott for the 
use of the poor. The result of all this was, of course, 
to deprive them of it. The new bath was fed from an 
overflow of the King’s bath. It has recently been 
removed, and beneath it has been discovered a very 
interesting circular Roman bath. 

+ State Papers, Dom., James I., vol. \xxiv., No. 1. 
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Mayor, which he laid out to the King’s 
Majesties trumpeters at the Queen’s being 
here in September, 4os.;” and by the follow- 
ing resolution of the Chamber, passed on the 
16th August, 1613: “ Item to shew ourselves 
joyful of her Majestie’s coming by all the 
means we can.” 

We can even fix the exact date. 

The Court Physician, Theo de Mayerne, 
frequently accompanied the Queen on her 
journeys, and was in Bath in August, 1613. 
He wrote thence two letters dated the 31st 
of that month: one to Rochester, begging 
the King to be more careful in his diet ; and 
the other to the King, containing the fol- 
lowing : 

“Le jourd hay S. M. est entrie dans le 
baing qu’elle a trés bien porté et au sortir. 
C’est trouvé en toute telle disposition que 
nous erisons bien souhaiter.” * 

Either, therefore, the Queen did not visit 
Bath in her progress, as she evidently in- 
tended, or returned again later in the year to 
give the curative waters a better chance of 
benefiting her constitution. 

As we have seen, the expenses of the visit 
or visits of the Queen were to be defrayed 
out of a fund independent of that adminis- 
tered by the Chamberlain ; but we find a few 
entries on the account-roll of that functionary, 
which might, of course, relate to any visit of 
the Queen during the year : 

Given to the Queen’s footmen, 40s. 

The painter, for new painting the King’s Arms at 

the Northgate, 6s. 

To the plomer, for new casting the winepipe upon 

the bridge, and for soder used about it, 7s. 

The last entry relates to the custom of 
making a little fountain on the bridge “ run 
with wine” on occasions of great rejoicing. 

The household accounts are unfortunately 
missing for these years; but we find two 
warrants dated in July, 1613, for the pay- 
ment of a part of the Queen’s expenses in 
Bath. 

One is for £ 220, the other for £200 ; and 
the first contains the recital : “‘ Whereas John 
Tunstall, Esqre., one of the Gentlemen Ushers 
to our dearest wife the Queen, hath disbursed 
for divers necessary charges for her service at 

* State Papers, Dom., James I, vol. lxxiv., Nos. 
54, 55. The first letter refers to the illness of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, which fixes the date of the year 
conclusively. 








Bath the sum of £220, as by the particulars 
of his account, subscribed by the hand of the 
Earl of Worcester, will appear.” * 

The next visit of the Queen to Bath was 
in 1615. In February of that year the Cham- 
berlain writes to Carleton : 

“23rd February, 1614-15. Inthe meantime 
there is great want of money, and the Queen’s 
journey to the Bath, which should have been 
the 27th of next month, is prolonged until 
more may be gotten; and her turn is to be 
first served; and withal it is said the re- 
ceiver’s half-year accounts, that come not in 
till our lady-day, are already assigned over 
for other uses.” ¢ 

The money was found after a time, but 
the journey was not viewed with satisfaction 
by the counties through which she was to 
pass. 

“ 20th July, 1615. The Queen is likewise 
going to the Bath, which comes ill to pass 
for those counties they are to go through, 
who made petition to be spared this year in 
respect of the hard winter and hitherto ex- 
treme hot and dry summer, whereby cattle 
are exceeding poor and like to perish every- 
where.” { 

There are no Council minutes expressly 
referring to this particular visit. The follow- 
ing resolution, passed on the 29th August, 
1615, appears to relate to a making up ot 
old accounts rather than to a preparation for 
the future : 

“A resolution concerning the arrerages for 
the collection towards the Cupp and other 
charges given to the Queen’s most excellent 
majesty. 

“Tt is resolved that the rate as it is sett 
heretofore shall be collected presently ; and 
if any person do refuse to pay the same, 
then to be forthwith committed till he do 
pay it.”§ 

The Chamberlain’s accounts are, however, 
eloquent. The Queen was to stop at the 


* Sign Manuals, James I., vol. iii., No. 12. 

+ State Papers, Dom., James I,, vol. lxxx., No. 39. 

+ Chamberlain to Carleton, State Papers, Dom., 
James I., vol. \xxxi., No. 17. 

§ In an account of Mr. Sherston’s (one of the alder- 
men) presented in 1619, but running as far back as 
1604, occurs without date the following : 


‘* Paid for the cup that was given to the Queen, 
£5 14s. od. Whereof I have received of Phillip 
Jones for the cup, £1 Is, 4d,” 
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Hart Lodgings, adjoining the King’s Bath, 
then kept by Mr. Murford. This house was 
supplied with drinking-water from the pipe 
from Beechen Cliff, which had been reserved 
by the monks when they sold that source of 
supply to the city. 

The Chamberlain pays— 

Towards mending the Abbey pipe in Murford’s 

backside for the Queen’s use, 5s. 

To the painter, for painting the Queen’s gallery 

window, at Mr. Tunstall’s request, IIs. 
These payments were before her Majesty’s 
arrival. ‘They are followed by— 

Given to Peter, the blindman, for playing on the 

organs at the Queen’s being here, 5s. 

To the King’s trumpeters, 22s. 

To the Queen’s wayne men, 20s. 

To the Queen’s littermen, 20s. 

To the Queen’s footmen, 40s. 

To the Queen’s coachmen, 20s. 

To the Queen’s trumpeters, 40s. 

To the Queen’s porter, 20s. 

To the Queen’s guard, 20s. 

To the Queen’s drummers, 13s. 4d. 

To the Black guard, 13s. 4d. 

On the 15th September, 1615, Chamber- 
lain writes to Carleton : ‘ The Queen, I hear, 
is returned from the Bath not so well as 
when she went.” * 

In a very interesting drawing at the British 
Museum, made in the reign of Charles II., 
the Hart Lodging (where, as we have said, 
the Queen put up) is shown, with this legend 
carved upon it—“Annz Regine Sacrum, 
1618,” 

It is clear, however, that the Queen did 
not visit Bath subsequently to 1615. She 
died in 1619, and we learn “ that her funeral 
is deferred because, as the King’s and 
Prince’s servants are to go into mourning, 
credit for so much black is not to be had.” 


Modpsseus and his Singer. ~ 


By W. Carew HaAz.itr. 
—<p>—— 


MIN the sixth volume of the Century 
Magazine Mr. Stillman has given 
a most interesting series of papers 
as the result of his personal re- 
searches into the topography of the Odyssey. 
Now, first let me, by way of preface, say a 


* State Papers, Dom., James 1., vol. \xxxi., No. 99. 
t Lbid, 





word about the authorship of that and the 
companion epic, and their relationship to 
their putative maker. 

If the Greeks in the Homeric epoch—the 
ninth century B.c.—were a people ignorant 
of geography and of the art of writing, as it 
is generally supposed that they were, the 
natural question arises whether Homer, grant- 
ing him to have been an individual, could 
have really left behind him in any shape the 
works with which his name is commonly 
associated ; and it becomes an allowable 
speculation whether the poems are not of 
later date, collected by men, including Homer, 
in whose time the old oral traditions were in 
full vigour and completeness, and identified 
as Homeric, and Homeric only, through the 
mersion of all the ingatherers of the scattered 
legends in a person and a name to some 
imperfect extent in the same manner as so 
much of the ancient Gaelic saga is designated 
Ossianic. 

It is at once obvious that the Homeric 
narrative plunges zz medias res, and that we 
are dependent on the account which Odysseus 
gives to Alcinous, almost at the conclusion of 
his trials, for the slight knowledge which 
we possess of what happened to him after 
his departure from Troy. 

The duration of the return journey is, no 
doubt, as fabulous as that of the siege of the 
city, and is to be accepted in the same sense 
as almost all other ancient chronological 
estimates ; and it should be noted, in cor- 
roboration of this view, that the periods 
occupied in the transit from point to point, 
are, on the contrary, computed by days. 
The ten years’ subsequent pilgrimage was a 
meet complement to the ten years’ invest- 
ment of Troy. Such measurements of time 
are in harmony with the lax and vague calcu- 
lations which are familiar to us in the pages 
of the Old Testament and throughout the 
literature of the East. 

The Ithacan chieftain, whose domain was 
clearly of very limited extent, and who pro- 
bably conducted to Troy a very small body 
of followers, lands on his native island alone. 
All of those who had been his companions 
in the earlier stages of his voyage fell victims 
to shipwreck or other casualties; but the 
number, as I have ventured to think, was at 
no time considerable ; nor am I a -partisan 
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of the old idea that the slaughter of the 
Greeks by the mythical Lestrygonians, and 
the destruction of their vessels, were as 
extensive as Homer avers. 

When it is borne in mind that of the 
suitors of Penelope as many as four-and- 
twenty were contributed by Cephalonia, and 
that the circumstances connected with Odys- 
seus must have been perfectly well known 
there, it seems natural to wonder why, in a 
place so close at hand as the so-named 
Pheeacia, the returned warrior was not 
generally recognised until a local bard sus- 
pected his identity, and led him to unveil 
himself, according to Homer, by narrating 
the tale of Troy in heroic strains. Of course 
this may be taken to vindicate the ordinary 
opinion as to the great lapse of years since 
the departure from Ithaca ; but, on the other 
hand, the want of ready means of communi- 
cation was apt to assist forgetfulness. Nor 
is it much, if anything, to the purpose that 
Telemachus did not know his father, since he 
must have been a child when the king left 
home. In Homeric days the minstrel’s ditty 
may have comprehended past as well as 
current events; but if it existed at all in the 
pre-Homeric era, in so highly developed a 
shape as to embrace a large piece of history, 
it probably confined itself to what had more 
or less recently taken place ; it appears still 
more reasonable to conclude that in this case 
Homer has transferred to a prior age the 
manners of his own, when there was sufficient 
culture to lay before the men of Greece, 
through the medium of song, the achieve- 
ments and transactions of bygone epochs. 
The tale of Troy, whereat Odysseus is seen 
to weep, his consequent discovery, and the 
recital by him of his exploits and mischances, 
have the air of a tangled thread of fact and 
invention, in which the latter appreciably 
preponderates. If, on the one hand, the 
absence of the king had been so protracted 
as to be matter of history, the elaborate 
account which he furnished to a neighbour 
could have barely been necessary ; and if, on 
the other, the chronology is incorrect and 
exaggerated, a prince whose territory was 
almost adjacent could not very well have 
failed to identify a contemporary so eminent 
and famous as the husband of Penelope. 
My own impression, arguing from analogy 


and the ostensible circumstances, is that the 
time covered by the Trojan War and the 
arrival of the King of Ithaca home has been 
greatly overstated. 

I begin to doubt whether the participation 
of the Ionians in the movement against Troy 
was at all general. Even Odysseus required 
a good deal of persuasion before he was in- 
duced to join the expedition. But if Ionia 
did not supply many fighters, it supplied one 
man who was of enormous value as a saga- 
cious and intrepid commander, and (long 
after) a second, who committed to imperish- 
able verse the whole engaging story. The 
Ionian origin of Homer is strikingly and 
weightily attested by his palpable conversance 
with the country round about Ithaca and 
with the little island itself. When we have 
crossed with him by the homes of Calypso 
and Circe, of the Cyclopes and the man-eat- 
ing Lestrygonians, even into what is called 
Pheacia, we cannot help feeling that we 
have passed from an atmosphere of fable 
and hearsay into one of actual observation. 
You must remark that he refrains from any- 
thing approaching exact geographical detail 
or local colouring, until he has brought his 
hero to ground which he was able to describe 
from more or less intimate acquaintance. 
The interview with Eumezeus, the meetings of 
father and son and of husband and wife, 
the banqueting scene, the episode of Irus 
(recalling an earlier feat by Odysseus of a 
similar kind), with the way of life of Pene- 
lope and her female attendants, are realistic 
enough, and contrast rather powerfully with 
the anecdotes which the author puts into the 
mouth of his principal figure, where the latter 
sums up in retrospect. I even believe that 
I have come to something resembling history 
when the Ithacan reaches Phzeacia, and the 
princess is introduced to us with her maidens 
washing their clothes in the stream. Itisa 
glimpse of primeval manners and of patriar- 
chal government. 

Inasmuch as Homer elected to devote to 
Odysseus—a single dramatis persona in the 
war, and by no means the most conspicuous 
—an entire epic, and, again, as the poet 
makes the exile, weary, one might imagine, 
of delay, recount his homeward-bound ex- 
periences at Phzeacia, and spend some time 
at a point so near to his final destination, I 
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ask myself whether the author was a 
Pheacian familiar with Ithaca or vice versa ; 
and, balancing one consideration against 
another, it is really difficult to decide which 
of these two views, if either, is more likely to 
have been the true one. 

That part of the picture which represents 
the phalanx of aspirants to the queen’s hand 
revelling indefinitely at her cost in all the 
plenitude of savage hospitality, exhibits a re- 
markable illustration of antique palatial life. 
A large proportion of the candidates, if such 
a place as Cephalonia sent four-and-twenty, 
must have been men with whom it is not 
strange to find Penelope temporizing. All 
this portion of the narrative is singularly 
vivid and graphic. 

But Homer was a debtor to his imagina- 
tion or to the fertile brains of his informants, 
when he portrayed the one-eyed anthropo- 
phagous Polyphemus and all the other mar- 
vels which fill the earlier cantos of the epic. 
Doubtless his illustrious traveller met with 
many romantic incidents, and also with many 
a fair admirer to whom his homage was 
something more than platonic. In the en- 
chanted abode of Circe the stratum of folk- 
lore superincumbent on fact is sufficiently 
transparent to permit us to judge for ourselves 
with what kind of fiction we are confronted 
in the reputed transformation of men into 
swine. The Greeks could scarcely have 
encountered on their route from Troy any 
cannibals, unless it was when they were 
driven far from their course, and landed 
involuntarily among the savages on the 
African coast, denominated in the poem 
Lestrygonians. But Homer took his know- 
ledge of Polyphemus at second-hand. To 
me he appears nothing more than a member, 
possibly the chief, of some pastoral cave- 
dwelling tribe on the Sicilian seaboard. 

Mr. Stillman, I perceive, makes a little 
difficulty about the form Kephallenes, of 
which he speaks as occurring in the Odyssey 
instead of Kephallenia. But it was the 
ordinary rule, if not in Homeric days, at all 
events in those which succeeded, to merge 
the locality, as it were, in the population ; 
and hence, by way of example, for Bruttium 
and Leontium we get Bruttit and Leontini. 
The same gentleman is disposed to assign to 
the Odyssey a higher antiquity than the date 


which has been usually associated with it— 
about 1000 B.c. Portions of the subject- 
matter of this metrical romance are very 
probably much older than its composition ; 
such legends as it presents to our considera- 
tion were doubtless familiar long before 
Homer’s time; and the primitive life and 
thought of which scenes are described, seem 
to belong to the first period of Hellenic 
development. But it was to the favourable 
reception of the //iad that the appearance of 
the sequel was owing. The latter was a 
curious mosaic of superstitions, oral tradition, 
and broad historical reality, a tolerably 
faithful picture of what the author knew, 
pieced to a sublime embodiment of current 
Ionian notions under a popular name. 

It is to be supposed that it is, in the case 
of the Odyssey, the immense distance of time 
which leads us to overlook at first the com- 
parative nearness of place. The scene of 
those parts of the great poem, which are 
historically and humanly the most important, 
lies among those same islands which were not 
long since under British rule, and where, 
within the compass of a summer vacation, 
any intelligent explorer may still discover 
numerous vestiges of an age coéval with 
Homer and not very far removed from 
Odysseus. 

I have made these remarks at the hazard 
of finding myself forestalled by Homeric 
specialists, with whose views and discoveries 
I may be unfortunate enough not to be 
acquainted ; but a perusal of Mr. Stillman’s 
interesting papers suggested the few para- 
graphs of commentary which are here set 
down. 

I shall, however, entertain the hope that I 
may have proved as congruous and pertinent 
as a distinguished public character, who has 
expended much vain ingenuity in establishing 
a link between the Homeric traditions and 
the Mosaic; which seem to me a more 
romantic hypothesis or speculation than that 
of the descent of the dead language of Corn- 
wall from the speech of ancient Judza. 
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Motes on Common: Field Mames. 
By THE Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. 
—<_»_—__ 

Cuass I. Section II. 


Names depending for one of their Elements 
on some Arbitrary or Artificial Object or 
Feature. 

—_—_<>——_ 

1. -brig: 

Pulaynbrig. Stainbrig. Wathebrig. 

Pulayn is, almost certainly in this connec- 
tion, a personal name. With an article and 
preposition preceding it—as,e.g., del poulain or 
de pulayne—it is not uncommon as an appel- 
lative. The meaning is “ of the poultry,” or 
perhaps “ of the poultry-house,” and it takes 
rank with Jercarius, “of the sheep-fold,” /e 
spenser, or le despenser, dispensarius, etc., etc. 
Stainbrig hardly means an arched bridge of 
stone, but rather one, like many a one still 
extant in the district, where a thick slab, or a 
series of thick slabs, was made use of to carry 
the traffic instead of planks of wood, 

2. -dit, -dike: 

Kerdic. Roulanddic. 
Neudic, Thorndike (or -dic). 
Nether, and Uver. Lange, and Scorthe. 

A dike in these old times was almost always, 
if not always, an earthen bank,* often of very 
considerable dimensions, and sometimes of 
great antiquity. This is true of Grenedic or 
Grendth, Theofesdikes or Theovesdiches, named 
in the boundaries of Whitby Liberty, and 
found in very early deeds, and the antiquity 
of which may well extend far beyond the 
foundation of even Anglian Whitby. It is 
equally true of the “double dykes” on the 
ridge between Danby and Little Fryup, which 
must have been thrown up as entrenchments, 
probably in the early part of the bronze 
period. But many were formed at a later 
date for boundary, or for enclosure purposes ; 
and notes touching either are of perpetual 

* As a matter not devoid of collateral interest, I 
may mention that in connection with allotments and 
enclosures, both extensive and systematic, which were 
proceeding in the North Riding in 1635 to 1638, I 
have recently met with, in divers entries in the 
Minutes of the North Riding Quarter Sessions, the 
word ditch used in this same sense. Different persons 
are ‘‘presented” for ‘casting upp ditches” across 
the line of old highways, which were so called simply 
because they were tracks across the country that had 
been used time out of mind. 


occurrence in each of the chartularies named 
above, usually under the Latin name fossatum. 
Kerdic is the dyke near, or perhaps in part 
enclosing or separating, a carr. Veudic ex- 
plains itself ; but the words used to describe 
the two banks so named are worth notice— 
nether and uver. The latter is written ver, 
and is the old form of the dialect word now 
sounded and spelt wvver, meaning upper or 
higher. Roulanddike (which might be Bou- 
landdike, perhaps) takes its name from a 
person, and Zhornedike needs no comment. 
3. -gate: 
Fishergate. 
Grenegate. 
Laddegate. 
Le menegate. Stretegate. 
Markergate. Waincarlegate. 
Gate is a street in a town, or even it may 
be a small village or hamlet ; and also a way 
or road, a way gone. It is hardly open to 
supposition that in any of the above names, 
and numberless others of the same character, 
the word gate means what we understand 
nowadays by a gave. Probably there was 
not a gate of that kind to be found in the 
entire common-field. But roads might, and 
did, run through the said campus communis, 
and others must needs run near them or to 
them ; and possibly, or more than possibly, 
perhaps, S¢retegate, one of the above-named, 
was a road of this kind. The prefix strete 
may be taken with tolerable certainty as 
indicating that this road was a high-road— 
“the King’s high-street”—or highway, in 
later terms. Laddegate (once met with in 
the form Zardegate) and Ladgates occur in 
two or three instances. The inference here 
is, that most likely this particular gave was— 
what many of them, perhaps most, were not 
—one over which loads could be led. In the 
Rectitudines singularum personarum, of about 
the tenth century, quoted by Mr. Seebohm 
(p. 129), a part-of the Geneats’ (villani, - 
villeins) services was ridan 4 averian 4 lade 
/edan (translated “ to ride and carry and lead 
loads”), which also explains a part of the 
Consuetudines Cotariorum de Hakenes (Whitby 
Chartulary, S.S., vol. ii. 279)—“ Cotarius de 
Midelburg dabit /ades et rades, sicut bondi 
faciunt, preter cariare turbam et bladum,” 
where exactly the same three items of service 
are specified. In further illustration, Halli- 
well’s /ade-saddle, a pack-saddle, and the 


Melegate. 
Richergate. 
Riggingate. 
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terms /aders of 5 Elizabeth, cap. 12, meaning 
persons who carried their wares by aid of a 
horse with pack-saddle and panniers, may 
both be quoted and considered. Le mene- 
gate, again, is not without its interest. AHigh- 
gate, Lowgate (Hull), High Ousegate, Low 
Ousegate (York), and any number of like 
names, at least suggest. that every here and 
there there may have been—not to say must 
have been—an intermediate, or mean gate. 
Markergate is possibly of equal or even 
greater interest. Markar is the genitive of 
O.N. mork, “a forest (properly a march-land, 
border-land): in olden times vast and dense 
forests often formed the borderland between 
two countries” (Vigfussen), and even be- 
tween districts or subdivisions of the same 
country; and MJarkergate is simply the way, 
path, or road leading through, or to, the 
mark, Compare Grein’s mearc-pad with the 
same meaning, marke-mot, the mark place of 
meeting (an early thirteenth-century name 
from Wykeham), A.S. mearc-mot; O.N. marke- 
menn, skogar-menn, literally mark-men, 
forest-men, with the full meaning of out- 
laws. As for Melegate and Riggingate one 
has nothing certain to go upon. The way to 
the mill was a road of importance in these 
old days, and some traces of its existence 
still linger in such districts as these. Thus 
there is a broken road called the Mi//-way 
over a ridge between two of the dales which 
help to constitute the writer’s parish, and the 
mill-cadger is still an official whose business 
it is to collect the sacks of corn which the 
various farmers want to have ground, and 
return the meal at his next journey; and 
Rigg-/ane, a lane or narrow way along a rig 
(a name yet existing in Easington), may supply 
an idea as to the derivation of Aiggingate. 
Waincarlegate, the way or road taken by the 
ceorls or carles in charge of wains: note 
Halliwell’s wain-men, and compare the follow- 
ing entry in the expenses of Whitby Abbey 
(Chartulary, ii. 614): “Item, 1 suan per 
xxiiii dies minanti plaustra,” for one swain 
(whether lad or man, a carle), for twenty-four 
days’ work driving the wains. 

4. pit,- pittes. 

Ketel-pittes. Pete-pit. 
Mire-pittes. Sand-pities. 

That some of these pits were artificial is, 
of course, true. Both pete-pit and sand-pit 
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would be, possibly also mévre-pittes, as natural 
pits in a mere, or marsh, or boggy place 
would scarcely exist. But it may be different 
with hetel-pittes. Kettle is a frequent help- 
word in forming a local name, as in Kettle- 
ness, Ketelsthorp or Chételestorp, Hell-kettles, 
Kettle-holes, and several others. The last- 
named is applied in the case of a curious 
chasm some half-mile from the writer’s home, 
due to natural subsidence. A road crosses 
part of it, and this crossing part was watched 
by him through a gradual sinking of twenty 
to twenty-five inches some four or five years 
ago. Ketelihorp is due to a man’s name ; but 
Kettle-pits were doubtless some hollows or 
pits, the origin of which was mysterious in 
the days in which these names were given. 

Many other words belong to this section, 
but the names they contribute to form stand 
singly or nearly so, and few of them call for 
special notice. Such are -cros, as in Percy- 
cross, Mole-cros. This is really a very 
numerous as well as a very ancient class. 
Radulphi Crux, on Danby South Moor, is a 
written name as early as the latter part of 
the twelfth century. “Percy Cross also is 
ancient. Both these were boundary-marks, 
and on the confines’of grants to a monastic 
house—that of Gisborough, namely. The 
same remark might be made of dozens of 
others: -holes, in Fox-holes ; -bank, -bancke, 
meaning the slope of a steep hill, or perhaps 
only a steep bank of a stream, furnishes 
LHolebec-banc, and Hobancke ; -rig, the ridge 
or lengthened summit of a hill, as Wathel- or 
Wal-rig, in Bernaldby; and -sted, -stedes, in 
Scale-stedes, in Thocotes, wherein scale may 
be the old form of modern shale, or more 
likely, in consideration of the suffix, of O.N. 
skéli (of. Scottish shieling), a hut, cabin, 
shanty. It is a word which in one or other 
of these senses forms a part of a very 
numerous class of local names, as Scalefoot, 
Scaling, Scalecross, Scalebeck, and others, all 
in this vicinity. 

Crass II. 


Lames depending on Agricultural considera- 
tions. 


1. -acres, -aker. 
Austculteraker. 
Dalacker, Dalacres. 
Galleacre, 


Gulacre, Scor (Short). 
Udmanacre. 
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The word acre, or aker, or acres is suffi- 
ciently attractive and interesting. Everybody 
remembers the episode of our Lord’s going 
through the cornfields and His disciples 
plucking the ears of ripe corn as they fol- 
lowed Him. St. Matthew’s expression in the 
AS. Gospels is, “He for ofyr eeceras ;” St. 
Mark’s, “He purh eceras eode;” and St. 
Luke’s, “He férde Purh 84 zceras”—He 
yode (or fared) over (or through) the acres. 
Mr. Seebohm’s comment on this is: ‘ Obvi- 
ously the translator’s notion of the cornfields 
round a village was that of the open fields of 
his own country. They were divided into 
‘acres, and he who walked over them 
walked over the ‘acres.’” The common- 
field was divided into longitudinal slips or 
strips of the approximate or average length 
of forty rods, and four rods or perches 
in width; so that “the strips are in fact 
roughly-cut ‘acres’ of the proper shape for 
ploughing ” (/é., p. 2). There is no need to 
follow the writer quoted in all the details of 
proof which he alleges in support of this 
position. It may safely, indeed, be regarded 
as fully established. These strips or slips, 
often subdivided into halves or half-acres, or 
even quarters, “roods” or ‘ quarter-acres,” 
were held, often intermingled in strange- 
looking confusion, by the cultivators of the 
soil, villans or geburs, cottarii, bordarii, 
grassemen, or what not. And some of them 
lay in one direction from the vill, or group of 
homesteads of the people, some in another. 
Hence Austcultur-aker, or east culture acre, 
“cultura” or “culture” being a name of 
continual occurrence in old deeds of a group 
of such acres; Daleacre, a strip in a valley. 
Galleacre is probably miscopied for Gul/eacre, 
and the prefix gu/ has already been dealt 
with. Scor or short gulacre has to do with 
an “acre” that was less than the medium or 
approximate length of 40 perches, and was 
consequently broader in proportion. U7- 
manacre—that is, Woodmanacre: Seebohm, 
p. 70, e¢ alibi, shows that the fader or vil- 
lage blacksmith held his ox-gang (a variable 
number of “acres,” according to the quality 
of the land, whether “ light” or “ heavy,” or 
“strong” or “stiff”) free from ordinary ser- 
vices, and that the same was true of the Jra- 
positus, the punder or pinder or pound-keeper, 
the carpenter, and the priest. Our present 
word enables us to add another official of 





the vill or township—namely, the wood- 
man. 

2. -bothem, -bothome. 

Litel bothem. Nether este bothome. 


Midel bothem. Scorte (Short) dothome. 
Midel este bothem. Uver, Uver este bothome. 


All these names are from Ormesby alone ; 
but fields, or a series of fields formed out of 
one larger tract under the auspices of an 
Enclosure Act, in various parts of the district, 
still called “ Bottoms,” remain to attest the 
frequency of the name in the days of the 
open-field system, as Hawsher Bottoms, 
Bothem, Litel Bothem, all in one township. 
The meaning is low-lying, fairly level lands ; 
not marshy or wet like an img, but dry and 
fertile, with good depth of soil. 

3. butt, -buttes. 

Scort- or scorte- (short) duties, in Ormesby 
and Bernaldby. This, again, is a name of 
very frequent occurrence. Mr. Seebohm’s 
definition is: “‘ Where the strips” (into which 
the common-field is divided) ‘‘ meet others, 
or abut upon a boundary at right angles, 
they are sometimes called duts.” Mine, given 
ten years ago in the Supplementary Cleveland 
Words (Dialect Society, Series C., 1876), is: 
“A piece of land, usually small, and of 
irregular shape. This word is of frequent 
occurrence in local names and the names of 
fields. . . . In Liverton, according to a map 
or plan of the parish of about 1730, now be- 
fore me, one small enclosure is called ‘ Long- 
lands, and the adjoining one ‘ Longlands- 
butts,’ which latter is separated from the field 
called Longlands by a road. This severance 
of the short end (by whatever means) leads, 
I think, to the use or application of the word, 
as in the term ‘butt-end.’” My still con- 
tinuing impression is that the fields, or parts 
of fields, called “butts” are not so called 
from “abutting at right angles” on others, 
but that they are ends. Professor Skeat, ex- 
plaining dut¢ as an end, adds: “In dutt-end, 
a reduplicated form, the E. du¢t is from O.F. 
bot (F. bout), an end.” 

4. flat, flathe, flattes, (?) plat. 


Barrefiat. Hue-, Huge-, Huhe-, 

Berewald-, Berewar-, Huthe-flat (or flath). 
Berwald-flat. Kirkeflat, 

Engplat. Morfiat. 

Fornflat. Northflat. 

Hamelduneflat. Pettcherflat. 

Herteflath, Spirtflat. 

Holkerflat. Swaytesflat. 
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The number of names under this heading, 
remembering the limited area from which the 
list we are examining is derived, is a plain 
attestation of the frequency of the application 
of the word //a¢ in. common-field names. 
Perhaps, however, the following extract from 
the Whitby Chartulary (i. 328), touching 
lands in Skirpingbeck belonging to the 
Abbey, will put the matter in a stronger light 
than a number of mere words of descrip- 
tion: “In campo occidentali, a flatt vocata 
Undyrstanhow . .. (iii acras), et in eodem 
a flatt vocata Okflat... (11 acras), et in 
eodem a flatt vocata Escheflat . . . (viii acras), 
et in eodem a flatt vocata Myhkylcarflatt .. . 
(vii acras), et in eodem a flatt vocata Korn- 
garthfat, que jacet north et suyth et continet 
iii acras terre et dimidiam, et juxta illam 
buttying upon y* ende aliud a flatt quod con- 
tinet iii acras, quod jacet est and west.” 
Halliwell’s definition of a flat is “‘a hollow in 
a field (Glouc.). Any very smooth, level 
place. Anciently a field,” which, to say the 
least, is not very descriptive or satisfactory, 
even were there nothing but the above ex- 
tract toinfer from. All the ffa¢s there named 
are in one campus or field. Moreover, in 
the earlier part of the same document, it is 
stated that there are in all in Scirpingbeck 
14 bovates of land of the fee of the Abbot of 
Whitby ... Of these eight are lying in 
flatteo in the Campus of the said vill. Second 
among these is a flat called Audlohow in 
¥ bothum, then another fat in the same 
bothum, and a third and fourth also in the 
same dothum, containing in all 134 acres, be- 
sides a bit called Bylbrek of 34 acres; and 
there are mentioned five other flats, with their 
contents, in the Eastern Campus of the vill. 
Here, then, we have a series of fZa¢s not only 
in three distinct portions of the Campus 
Communis, but of several flats in one dothum, 
and not one of them a “ field” in Halliwell’s 
sense, or, in other words, in our modern sense. 
The picture presented to the mind’s eye 
seems to be of an extent of fairly level land 
below the general elevation of the district, 
mainly deep of soil and fertile, but divisible 
into separate portions by such boundary lines 
as stells, or drains (in the Lincolnshire sense), 
or brooks, or minor valleys—s/acks in Cleve- 
land—or other means of the same nature. 
Perhaps even, in some instances, the direc- 





tion of the acres, or separate strips, sections, 
furrows, might be quite sufficient to mark off 
one flat from another. Finally, the word 
seems to be evidently not English but Scan- 
dinavian, and to be due to O.N. flor (plural 
fiatir), a plain, a word described by Vigfusson 
as “frequent in modern use.” 

Some of the names constituting the fore- 
going list seem to admit of easy explanation, 
but it is less so with others. Perhaps the 
two first depend on the same element as 
prefix, viz., O. Engl. dere, O.N. barr, Sw. 
Dial. d07, N. Fris. Jerre, bir, bar, Scottish 
bear or bere, the grain called digg in Cleveland. 
The walde, wald, war in the second on the 
list may easily be O.N. zaldr, O. Sw. valder, 
N. voll, Dan. vold, Sw. Dial. val/, an origi- 
nally grass-grown piece of land, which might 
be converted into a cornfield. Zngplat ad- 
mits of no doubt as to its prefix, while p/at 
is an interesting illustration of the Cleveland 
verb to Jlate, employed in describing the 
process called clenching a nail—flattening it 
down, that is. Pr. Pm. gives p/at or pleyne, 
with the Latin equivalent of planus. O.E. plat 
( = flat) occurs, and the expression, a pat 
pleyn is met with in Early English Allit. 
Poems. ornfiat is probably old or ancient 
flat. Vigfusson gives /forn, old, collating 
Ulfilas, fairnis (the adjective used in the 
New Testament sentence, “old wine is 
better”), A.S. fyrn, Hel. furn, Sw. forn, 
adding, “lost in English.” But not lost in 
older English, as Halliwell’s forn from Guy 
of Warwick, forne from Pr. Pm., prove, while 
Jamieson’s fern-year, farne-year, with the in- 
stances and illustrations adduced, are equally 
pertinent to the case in point. Hameldune- 
fiat, in Ormesby, is doubtful, and Herteflath 
most likely owes its prefix to like considera- 
tions with those that account for Hart-hill, 
Hart-slack, Hart-hail (all near this parish), 
Hartlepool, etc. So much uncertainty pre- 
vails about the orthography of Augefiat, 
Huheflat, Hutheflat, as to increase the diffi- 
culty of accounting for it. It may be observed 
that there is a township of Whorlton parish 
called Huthwait, and a very common per- 
sonal name, /Zugi//, is prevalent throughout 
this district, and has been so for some three 
centuries past certainly; which is also spelt 
Hughell, Hugall, Hewsgill, etc. The prefix 
may be a personal name, and a variety of 
G—2 
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forms of such name is cited by Ferguson 
(Zeutonic Name System, p. 357). But the 
matter is uncertain. Holkerflat and Petteker- 
Jtat both contain the element er or car, and 
perhaps the e¢/e in the latter is open to 
suspicion as incorrectly copied. Sfirtflat, or 
Spiretfiat, as otherwise written, and Swaites- 
Jjiat are both names as to which only con- 
jecture can be offered; and only in this 
connection is reference made to N. svifa, 
woodland cleared for tillage by burning. 
The modern dialect word for a space of 
moorland cleared by burning is swzdden. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Morley: Ancient and Modern. By WILLIAM SMITH, 
F.S.A.S. (London, 1886. Longmans, Green 
and Co.) 8vo., pp. viii., 1-322. 

+ HIS brilliantly-bound book is practically the 
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ey] note-book of a local antiquary who has 
known how to collect and put together 
information that is of the greatest interest 
to antiquaries. Such books are not often 
to be met with, and we, at any rate, cordially welcome 
them ; because if they are faulty in some respects, if 
they fail to convey a comprehensive idea of the history 
of the place, if they fall short of a high standard of 
local history, they at all events supply facts of the 
greatest value, which no one but a good local antiquary 
can supply. Mr. Smith deals with the most out-of- 
the-way facts of Morley history, and among the sub- 
jects treated of we must particularly mention parish 
customs, social customs, old houses, dress, amuse- 
ments, past political life, agriculture, religion, and 
trade. There is also an amount of Morley biblio- 
graphy. We may add that the book is capitally 
illustrated, and there is a fairly good index. 


Index to the Obituary and Biographical Notices in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1731-1780. By R. H. 
FARRAR. Part I. A to Gi. (Index Society. 
London, 1886.) 4to., pp. 1-240. 

This important index, so long promised, has ap- 
peared at last, and we cordially congratulate the 
Society upon the fact. No one unacquainted with the 
incompleteness and incorrectness of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine can properly estimate the difficulties to be 
overcome in the compilation of such a work, and it 
must be admitted that the instalment before us, if it 
is not absolutely perfect, is as nearly so as possible ; 
and it can be made absolutely so if readers or users 
of it would send up to the Society any corrections 
which may be necessary. These corrections could be 
printed and forwarded to the members of the Society 
and those outside purchasers who might apply for 
them. As an instalment of a long-needed work we 


welcome it, with a hope that it may be completed as 
rapidly as possible. The Index Society has of late 
years rather gone to sleep. Let us hope that we have 
now good signs of its reawakening ; there is plenty of 
work for it to do. 


Old Barnet. By H. W. P. STEVENS, M.A. (Barnet. 
G. W. Cowing.) 8vo., pp. 48. 

This little pamphlet is beautifully illustrated by 
etchings of the following subjects connected with the 
history of Old Barnet: High Street, in 1800; the 
Old Crown Inn; street corner of .the last century ; 
mineral springs ; Market House and Cage; Barnet 
tokens. These glimpses of Old Barnet make the 
pamphlet of some considerable interest and value, and 
it is accompanied by some useful notes. The manor 
of Chipping Barnet belonged to the Abbey of St. 
Albans, and records of its history appear therefore in 
the registers of the abbey. It took part in the. insur- 
rection of Wat Tyler, and is famous as the scene of one 
of the bloody battles of the Wars of the Roses. One 

articularly interesting portion of Mr. Stevens’s notes 
is that dealing with the old roads and means of tra- 
velling, a subject always interesting, and one the 
investigation of which tells us of much otherwise not 
understandable in the past life of our forefathers. 


Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 
(Alnwick: H. H. Blair. 1886.) pp. 425-616, 
i,-xxviii. 

This part of the proceedings of one of the most 
indefatigable societies of North Britain is, as usual, 
full of interest. The description of the annual meet- 
ing and excursion is highly instructive, leading, as it 
does, to some of the bye-paths of one of the most 
interesting districts of the borderland between England 
and Scotland. The papers include those on the Early 
Literature of Flodden Field ; Urns and Cists found at 
Amble ; British Urn found at Screnwood ; Antiquities 
of Almham ; Bronze Axe-head found near Howford. 
We are glad to see that Mr. James Hardy still takesa 
leading part in the doings of this club. 


Yorkshire Notes and Queries, Edited by J. Hors- 
FALL TURNER. (Harrison, Bingley.) Parts 3 and 4. 
April and July, 1886. 8vo. 

Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, Edited by Rev. 
B. H. BLACKER, M.A. (London: W. Kent and 
Co.) 8vo. 

Bygones relating to Wales and the Border Counties. 
(Oswestry and Wrexham: Woodall, Minshall 
and Co.) October to December, 1885, June to 
March, 1886. 4to. 

These three local note-books are doing good service 
in the cause of antiquarian and archeological re- 
search, and the parts before us appear to be more than 
usually interesting, because they contain the contribu- 
tions of more thoroughly local observers than has 
sometimes been the case. The Yorkshire Notes and 
Queries has for subordinate titles the ‘* Yorkshire 
Bibliographer” and ‘‘ Yorkshire Folk-lore Journal,” 
and thus we gain a classification of subjects which is 
the means of saving much time. Among the subjects 
dealt with in the two parts under notice are fairs, 
city charters, pottery and potteries, village feasts, com- 
mon lands, and family history. Gloucestershire Notes 
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and Queries is an old friend. Among its contents may 
be noted Bristol Pillory, 1752 ; Corporation Maces of 
Chipping Campden and Winchcombe, and Tobacco- 
growing. The last subject is one worth a little atten- 
tion just now. Aygones is also an old friend. It con- 
tains, inter alia, Harleian MS. relating to Oswestry ; 
Church Bells; A peculiar Court in Chester; works by 
local authors ; Old Houses in Oswestry; William Penn ; 
Hanging inChains; Payments in the Church-porch, and 
Manors in Wales. The writer of this last query states 
that gavelkind existed in Wales, a statement which is 
controverted by Mr. Elton in his Zenures of Kent. It 
is important in these matters that our terminology 
should be strictly accurate, as so much is sometimes 
conveyed by terms which are used loosely. 





Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese Sources ; 
or the Nite Literature of Burma. By JAMES 
Gray. (London: Triibner and Co. 1886.) 
8vo., pp. Xii., 179. 

This welcome addition to our stock of proverb 
literature is an English translation from original 
sources, and Mr. Gray has added to its value by 
giving notes explaining and illustrating the points in 
the text. He has also given many useful parallels. 





Kaffir Folk-Lore; a Selection from the Traditional 
Tales current among the People living on the 
Eastern Border of the Cape Colony. By GE. 
McCaLL THEAL. (London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co., 1886.) 8vo., pp. x., 226. 

We are glad to find that a second edition of Mr. 
Theal’s book is issued. It most certainly deserved it, 
as the stories told by those ‘‘ savage” fellows are so 
remarkably parallel to the nursery literature of 
Europe, that the origin of the folk-tale becomes a 
question interesting to others besides folklorists. As 
a means of popularizing and spreading the study of 
folk-lore we can recommend no better book. 





The Fables of Pilpay. (London: Warne and Co.) 
8vo., pp. xviil., 274. 

We are glad to see this edition of one of the most 
famous books in Eastern literature. Perhaps no book 
except the Bible has been more frequently printed in all 
languages than the Fadles of Pilpay or Bidpai ; and 
just now, when scholars are paying so much more 
attention to traditional and popular literature, it is 
useful and necessary that the public should be sup- 
plied with a copy which is within their reach. The 
book is tastefully bound and printed, and is well 
adapted for the use to which it will be put. 





Book Lovers’ Library: Old Cookery Books and 
Ancient Cuisine. y W. Carew Hazzitr. 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1886.) 8vo., pp. 271. 

When such renowned scholars as the late Mr. H. 

C. Coote, and such learned and well-known anti- 

quaries as Mr. R. S. Ferguson, condescend to inquire 

into the subject of cookery in the past, we may be 
excused for expressing our appreciation of the volume 
prepared with so much labour and skill by Mr. 

Hazlitt. One would hardly imagine that so much 

had been written upon a subject so domestic as 

cookery ; and yet when we examine the pages of this 
little book, we easily find out that the literature of 
cookery is by no means slight or uninteresting. Mr. 


Hazlitt deals with early and late cookery, and con- 
sequently his range of material is extensive. A chapter 
is devoted to the quaint recipes to be found in some of 
the older books, and one of these curiously relates to 
the old nursery rhyme— 
‘* Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.” 

If Mr. Hazlitt has not thought worth while for his 
immediate purpose to supply an exhaustive account of 
all the editions of some famous cookery books, he 
has given us an exceedingly useful and entertaining 
work, and one for which book-lovers will be grateful. 





Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs. By the 
CouNTESS EVELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 
(London: George Redway, 1886.) 8vo., pp. xl., 


395: 

It is satisfactory to see that the labours of the 
Folk-lore Society in the classification of folk-lore have 
already been so highly appreciated by students as to 
induce the accomplished author of this work to pro- 
ceed upon the lines laid down by the Society. In 
this particular branch of folk-lore there can be no 
doubt that the author of this book has laid the bases 
for future study, the introduction being a masterly 
summary of the aims and results of a study of 
folk-songs. The contents of the volume is as 
follows: the inspiration of death in folk-poetry, 
nature in folk-songs, Armenian folk-songs, Venetian 
folk-songs, Sicilian folk-songs, Greek folk-songs of 
Calabria, folk-songs of Provence, the White Pater- 
noster, the diffusion of ballads, songs of the rite of 
May, the idea of fate in southern traditions, folk- 
lullabies, folk-dirges. Each section deals with a 
separate grouping of the subjects dealt with in folk- 
song, and contains numerous important hints and con- 
clusions which must be of great utility in future study. 
We would draw special attention to the essay on the 
diffusion of ballads, which has received the attention it 
deserves, but upon which the last word has not yet been 
said. The Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco has much 
to say that is of great value, and when we note that 
she says ‘‘ the folk-song probably preceded the folk- 
tale,” we know quite well how important a study of 
this fascinating subject is to all folklorists. Our readers 
will recognise that two of the chapters of this book 
originally appeared in this journal and they will 
cordially welcome them and their fellows in the hand- 
some volume in which they now appear. 





Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies 


——$—_—_—_ 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society.—17 June.—Deerhurst and its neighbourhood 
was explored. The recently discovered Saxon chapel 
was visited, and subsequently, in Deerhurst Church, 
the vicar, the Rev. G. Butterworth, read a paper on 
the subject of the discovery. Previously the Abbot’s 
Court appeared to be only a rambling picturesque 
farmhouse, with a reputation of being very old. In 
consequence of a change of tenancy the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, to whom the property belonged, pro- 
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posed turning the farmhouse into a cottage or 
cottages. He visited it, as other people might, as it 
was open’to all, and he noticed the great thickness of 
the walls of a portion of the building. It belonged 
evidently to three distinct dates, the central portion 
being the oldest. The next in point of age seemed to 
be of the Tudor period, and had a slightly ornamental 
appearance, imparted by an irregular outline, a massive 
chimney-stack, and the plentiful display of timber- 
work, One feature alone of indisputable age was 
visible: in an angle of a square room called ‘the 
pantry ” there was fixed a first-pointed capital, with 
its abacus. At the back of the house was brought to 
light an ancient circular-headed window, which had 
been bricked up and plastered over. In ‘‘ the pantry,” 
in addition to the Early English capital, were to be 
seen two massive stones, whitewashed, standing out 
from the face of the west wall. A pilaster of brick, 
whitewashed, ran up between them, doing its best to 
conceal their mutual relation. Could these be the 
impost of an arch springing from above them, covered 
with coats of plaster? This was found to be the case. 
The key of the mystery of the structure was now 
gained. The arch so effectually concealed was with- 
out doubt a chancel arch, and ‘‘ the pantry” was the 
chancel. Other rooms occupied the area of the nave. 
All the walls of the chapel were seen to be standing 
except the south wall of the chancel. The chancel 
was of a reduced width, as was usual with ecclesiastical 
edifices. The direction of the building was from east 
to west. The chapel is a small building, consisting of 
a nave and chancel, 46 feet in exterior length, the 
width of the nave inside is 16 feet, and the chancel 
11 feet. The height of the side walls of the nave is 
17 feet, and their thickness nearly 2 feet 6 inches, 
The two portions of the building are divided by a very 
solid chancel arch. The walls are of blue lias stone 
of the locality ; all the angles, arches, imposts, and 
jambs are worked in dressed oolitic stones, procured 
no doubt from the neighbouring hills. The most 
noteworthy feature isthe chancelarch. The height of 
the opening from the ground is a little over 10 feet, 
the width from jamb to jamb 6 feet 6 inches. The 
massive jambs, 2 feet 3 inches in thickness, are com- 
posed of large blocks laid in irregular long and short 
courses, five of these being found on the north side of 
the arch, seven on the south. The imposts are 10 
inches in thickness. The arch springing from them, 
formed of a ring of single stones, is of a horse-shoe 
shape. On the west side a plain square label runs 
round the arch, dying with the abacus. On the chancel 
side there is no label. The chapel has two entrances 
opposite to each other near the west end of the nave. 
On the north side about half of the arch and one 
entire jamb are preserved. That on the south side is 
nearly obliterated. The archway is 8 feet high, but 
the entrance is only 2 feet 8 inches in width. No 
door seems to have been attached to it. Of the 
windows of the nave one remains perfect. Opposite 
to it on the north are traces of another similar to it. 
The sill of the surviving window is 9 feet from the 
ground. The opening is 4 feet 6 inches in height, 2 
feet 6 inches in width. The head is semicircular. 
Part of the inner oak framework, taking the curved 
form of the head, remains, and shows that the aperture 
admitting the light was very narrow. Over the 


windows is an arrangement of thin slabs placed in 
converging fashion, of which traces are visible. 
Possibly the nave was originally lighted by four 
similar winduws. <A very considerable part of the 
west wall had been removed for the insertion of a vast 
fireplace and chimney. The height of the gable from 
the ground before it was thus interfered with is 26 feet. 
The roof is modern. Resting upon the summit of the 
two side walls and morticed with the wall-plates runs 
a series of oak beams, black with age. These help to 
form the ceiling of the nave, and must be of great 
antiquity. The stones of the walls are of irregular 
size, and bedded in very copious mortar. Inside and 
out the walls were originally plastered, the plaster 
being carefully thinned off where at angles worked 
stone was met with. The wall dividing nave and 
chancel has been cut down to the level of the side 
walls of the nave. Of course this was not its original 
form. The chancel has an interior length of 14 feet. 
The south wall is wanting. The north and east wall 
have been cut downat a level of 10 feet from the pave- 
ment, and upon these massive truncated walls, 
supplemented by a new south wall, run out in the line 
of the nave south wall, was constructed in the Tudor 
period an upper room forming a portion of the hand- 
some timbered house of the sixteenth century, which 
stands at the east end of the chapel, and into which 
both chancel and nave were incorporated as domestic 
apartments. How daylight was admitted into this 
small chapel there were no means ofknowing. There 
appears to have been no east window. In the north- 
east angle of the chancel a first pointed capital and 
abacus are seen, as before noted. The height of the 
side walls of the chancel was apparently about 15 feet. 
Inserted into a large chimney-stack of the Tudor 
erection a stone may be noticed possessing great value 
and interest. The surface was of a nearly square 
form, but a great part has been cut away to render it 
apparently the headstone of a lancet window. The 
portion which remains is inscribed with letters of an 
early character, proving the stone to have been origi- 
nally the dedication slab of an altar. The letters pre- 
served run as follows : 


I HONO 

E TRI 
HOC 

(RE DE 
—CATV E 


The inscription unmutilated was probably to this 
effect: ‘‘IN HONORE SANCTE TRINITATIS HOC 
ALTARE DEDICATIV E.” 

Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club.—27 May.— 
The first field meeting of the season took place at 
Newent. Upon the hill botanists failed to find 
anything worthy of notice, but a few geological speci- 
mens were gathered from the neighbouring quarries, 
where may be found atrypa, pentamerus, petraia, etc., 
etc. Returning homewards by a different route 
Taynton Church was visited, its registers examined, 
dating from 1536; its position observed to have been 
built due north and south with the object of gratifying 
Puritan tastes. Its remarkable pulpit, partly four- 
teenth century, has a panel of Henry VII.’s time, and 
the front and cornice Jacobean, with an iron cage, in 
good condition, for holding the preacher’s hour-glass, 
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The pulpit is at the south end of the building, whilst 
the altar-table is situated upon the eastern side; it 
used to stand in the middle of the church. The 
President here read a paper on the church and matters 
pertaining to it, and made some remarks upon the 
curious and interesting register ; one of the earliest in 
the kingdom. The next object of interest was the 
battle-field at Barber’s Bridge, in commemoration of 
whicha stone monument was erected by Mr. Price, of 
Tibberton Court, a few years ago. Near this spot 
during the excavation of the Hereford and Gloucester 
canal several skeletons were found buried, and many 
others were discovered in 1868, and were undoubtedly 
those of the Welshmen under Lord Herbert, here 
severely defeated by Waller and Massey on the 24th 
of March, 1643. The President stated that, by the 
kindness of Mr. Price, he should be enabled to read a 
paper very carefully written by the late Major Price, 
which contains the fullest information which can be 
gained on the subject. The parish church of Newent 
was examined, and a paper read upon it by the Presi- 
dent. After dinner the President gave his paper on 
‘*Crockett’s Hole.” 

Presbyterian Field Club.—July 1.—The members 
of this club paid a visit to the Chesters, the Cz/urnum 
of the Romans, the grounds and antiquities of which, 
by the kindness of John Clayton, Esq., were thrown 
open for their inspection. After examining the ancient 
masonry of the bridge, the party, which numbered 
upwards of thirty, retraced their steps and sauntered 
on to the Chesters, visiting alittle rustic museum which 
contains a most unique collection of Roman relics, in- 
cluding a small.stone draught-board, chips of pottery, 
statues and numerous household gods with battered 
noses and time-worn faces, besides bones of extinct 
animals and other curious etceteras. The remains of 
the Roman town were then visited. The forum stood 
clearly defined, its boundaries being marked by the 
bases of the pillars which supported the roof. Portions 
of the Roman streets, paved with huge blocks, were 
exposed to view. The baths, conduits, and heating 
arrangements were pointed out and explained. One 
particularly noticeable object was a pretty little purple 
flower, a native of Italy, which grows in tufts in the 
crevices of the masonry. It is not known to grow 
anywhere else in this country. An arched cavern, to 
which a few steps descend, was examined. Mr. 
Wilson stated that at Pompeii there was a similar 
structure, and that there it had been used as a place 
of detention for prisoners. A series of stone recesses, 
like dovecotes in appearance, also commanded con- 
siderable attention. Mr. Wilson mentioned by way of 
suggestion that the Appian Way at Rome is full of 
them. They are known as columbaria. Each family 
in ancient Rome had one of them, and when a member 
of the family died the body was burnt, and the ashes 
were put into a small urn and deposited in the family 
burying-place. It was interesting to note that in some 
places the stone steps leading into the various apart- 
ments had been almost worn away by the tread of 
countless feet in ages long since dead. 

Malvern Naturalists’ Field Club.—Excursion to 
Bosbury.—The party were driven in a break by the 
Wyche Road to Colwall, where the church was open 
to inspection. The entrance door shows Norman 
date, but the nave divided into aisles by pointed 


arches extends into several later periods. There is 
little of interest in sepulchral monuments, but in the 
south aisle is a sculptured coat of arms inscribed 
‘*Walweyn Rudhale,” and a flat stone beneath covers 
his remains. He is said to have been the founder of 
schools in London connected with the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, and a school on his foundation is still kept up 
in this parish, dated from 1587. On the arms a 
motto is inscribed: “ Doe well and fear not.” On 
the south wall of the church is a memorial to Eliza- 
beth Harford, 1590, inscribed on a square of copper. 
Near the church is an old timbered house, which in 
olden times is stated to have been a hunting seat of 
the Bishops of Hereford, and it has some curious 
rooms within it, which were inspected by the party, 
and it is said that Bishop Latimer was connected 
with one of the rooms, and there was a tradition 
about it. Two massive oaks many centuries old are 
in a field in the vicinity, but one has lately been blown 
down. A forward move was next made to Bosbury. 
The church is a large and noble building of twelfth 
century date, the style being transitional Norman, 
both in the pillars supporting the arches of the nave 
and in the deep splayed recesses of the windows, 
which contain lancets. On each side of the chancel 
are two very large sculptured monuments with effigies 
of the Harford family, who flourished at Bosbury in 
the sixteenth century. The chantry chapel of Sir 
Rowland Morton at the east end of the south aisle, 
erected about 1528, in memory of Sir Rowland’s wife, 
has a very elegant roof of fanlight groining. There 
are two fonts, and the older one, which is very rude, 
was discovered under the pavement during restoration 
work in 1844, and no doubt belonged to the Saxon 
church here in the eighth or ninth century. The tower 
is one of those almost peculiar to Herefordshire, 
standing separately in the churchyard, and is a square 
massive embattled building, looking like a castle, 
having an almost impenetrable door. Six other 
separate towers exist in Herefordshire. An enormous 
mass of rock lies on one side of the tower, which it 
has been suggested may have belonged to a ruined 
monument. There is a pillar in the churchyard sur- 
mounted by a St. Cuthbert’s cross, which is one of the 
very few perfect crosses that were not upset in 
Puritanical times. It is said that the incumbent of 
that day was only allowed to keep it standing by 
placing upon it this inscription, which yet remains : 
Honour not the x 
But honour God for Christ. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries and Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland Archeological Society. 
—July 3.—The members commenced their pilgrimage 
along the Roman wall, by visiting the site of the old 
Roman station Segedunum, and tracing the course of 
the wall and the fosse as far as Newcastle. The Earl of 
Ravensworth, president of the society, accompanied 
the party, amongst whom was the venerable local anti- 
quary, Dr. Bruce—On Monday morning, the pilgrims 
along the line of the Roman wall reswmed their 
journey. They met at the Castle, and started for Ben- 
well--the Condercum of the Romans. On arriving 
here they entered the grounds of Colonel Dyer, and 
examined the foundations of a Roman temple in front 
of his house. The pilgrims then went into the neigh- 
bouring grounds of Mr. Mulchester, where a number 
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of sculptured stones of Roman workmanship were 
exhibited, and, in the house, considerable numbers of 
fragments of Roman pottery. The company then 
drove to Denton. At Denton Hall they alighted, and 
were shown a British boat, taken a few years ago 
from the bed of the Tyne, and several centurial stones. 
This house was at one time the residence of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and here she was visited by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. The pilgrims were shown a 
room said to have been occupied by the great lexico- 
grapher, and a shaded garden path still known as 
“Dr. Johnson’s walk.” From Denton the party drove 
forward to Heddon-on-the-Wall, and here left the 
road to examine an interesting portion of the wall. 
The pilgrims drove forward to Rudchester, the Vindo- 
bala of the Romans. Here they entered the house 
occupied by Mr. James, and were shown a fireplace 
into which an inscribed centurial stone and two 
Roman altars had been walled. The outline of the 
station was traced with difficulty, but excavations 
carried on during the past few days have revealed the 
foundations of what were no doubt barrack buildings 
just within the eastern rampart. After a short stay at 
Harlow Hill, where an interesting portion of the wall 
has just been exposed by excavation, the company 
drove forward to Halton Castle. Here they found 
many objects of interest. The castle is a fine example 
of the fortified peel-towers, which we find in large 
numbers throughout the county of Northumberland. 
The house, which was probably built about the close 
of the fourteenth century, was formerly a residence of 
the Carnabies, but is now the property and residence 
of Lady Blackett. Walled into building the houses 
adjoining are several sculptured funeral stones of 
Roman workmanship, whilst close by are the ramparts 
of the station designated by the Romans Hunnum, 
and now known as Halton Chesters. After leaving 
Halton, the pilgrims descended into the valley of the 
North Tyne. Here they entered the grounds of 
Brunton, the residence of Major Waddilove, and 
made the acquaintance of the finest portion of the 
wall with which they had as yet come into contact. 
It is here seven feet high, and presents nine courses 
of facing stones. On the north side of the wall is a 
remarkable Roman altar which has been removed 
from the neighbouring chapel of St. Oswald. The 
party then descended the hill to the bank of the 
North Tyne in order to examine the abutment of the 
Roman bridge which here crossed the stream. This 
completed the day’s pilgrimage.—On Tuesday, they 
proceeded to the neighbouring station of Cilurnum, 
within the grounds of Mr. John Clayton. Here Dr. 
Bruce drew attention to the open court or market in 
which the less perishable wares were offered for sale, 
and to the covered market intended for wares of a 
more perishable character. The worn threshold, over 
which the carriers’ carts had often passed, was also 
noticed. Leaving the station, the party moved round 
to the front of Mr. Clayton’s house, in the portico of 
. which a large number of altars and other Roman 
stones are preserved. The pilgrims then left the 
Chesters and returned to the high road. Here the 
road runs upon the wall, and the stones of the 
latter may be seen at frequent intervals embedded 
in the surface of the former. A curious cottage 
was passed a little to the right of the road, of which 


the northern gable, which rises considerably above 
the house, is battlemented. It is known as the 
Tower Taye. Shortly afterwards the party reached 
Limestone Bank. Here both the north and south 
ditches are cut through the solid basaltic rock. The 
next point of interest reached by the pilgrims was the 
station of Carpawburgh or Procolitia. Keeping to 
the line of the wall, the party reached Housesteads or 
Borcovicus. The wall itself comes up to the north-east 
corner of the station. With the exception of Chesters, 
this is the most interesting station along the whole 
line. From Housesteads the pilgrims again followed 
the line of the wall, which is here remarkably well 
preserved, till they reached a farmstead known as 
Hot Bank, where they left the wall and returned to 
the highway. They then drove to Chesterholm, the 
Vindolana of the Romans, a station situated not on 
the line of the wall, but about a mile to the south of 
it. A Roman milestone, the inscription on which is 
almost obliterated, still stands where it was placed by 
Roman hands, and in an adjoining house a large 
number of most interesting sculptured stones have 
been built into the walls. The pilgrims then drove to 
the station at Bardon Mill.—On Wednesday, the 
pilgrims returned to take up the wall at the point left 
on the previous day. Winshields Crag, 1,230 feet 
above the sea, was reached at 2.15. This marks the 
highest point of the wall. Bogle Hole and Cow Gap 
follow after heavy alternations of clambering and 
descent. Great Chesters (Aesica) was reached at 3.40; 
Walltown was reached by the advanced party at 4.30. 
On the wall, at the summit of one of the peaks 
between Walltown and the station of Magna, a turret, 
just excavated under the instruction of Mr. Lamb, 
was examined. A great quantity of bones, iron tools, 
pottery, etc., were exposed, as well as a fine bronze 
loop. The station of Carvoran (Magna) was reached 
at 5.50. Its situation out of the line of the wall, and 
almost obliterated site, were noted. This station has 
been recently purchased by Mr. John Clayton, and 
excavations on the northern and eastern ramparts 
have already been commenced. The proceedings 
concluded at Willow Ford. 

Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union.—Excursion to 
Bridlington and District.—June 4th.—The boulder 
clay of that part of Yorkshire known as Holderness 
has long been minutely studied by Mr. Lamplugh. 
It has now been classified in four divisions, the top 
being, at present, correlated with the Hessle clay, 
succeeded by the upper and lower purple clays, these 
overlying the basement clay. In the last-named 
division occur those transported masses of sand and 
clay full of mollusca, so well known to geologists as 
the ‘‘ Bridlington Crag.” There are also beds of 
gravel, sand, or clay, parting the four divisions 
named, which, no doubt, represent inter-glacial 
periods. A short distance along the beach at Brid- 
lington, Mr. Lamplugh pointed out in the cliffs a fine 
section showing the upper and lower purple and base- 
ment clays; here and there, in the latter, occurred 
those fossiliferous patches already named. Proceed- 
ing farther, a bed of inter-glacial clay on the beach 
was noted. Mr. Lamplugh also directed attention to 
those beds of sand and gravel and laminated clay 
which rest upon the upper purple clay, more particu- 
larly in the cliffs opposite Sewerby, and known as the 
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“‘ Sewerby Gravels.” Proceeding, the ancient chalk 
cliff which runs inland was seen, evidence that pre- 
vious to the great ice age the sea covered Holderness, 
the line of coast being in the direction of Burton 
Agnes, Craike Hill, and Hessle. Some pre-glacial 
beds of sand and chalk débris were noted. Then 
evidence of the great pre-glacial valley was seen, filled 
up during the glacial period, and since, at Dane’s 
Dyke, partially re-excavated by denudation. The 
fine cliffs of the upper chalk were now passed, ex- 
hibiting in some places fine examples of contortion, 
the result of lateral pressure. At South Landing the 
cliffs were ascended, and the way taken across the 
fields to the lighthouses and to that beautiful bay 
known as Selwick’s Bay, although on the Ordnance 
map it is erroneously named Silex Bay. Here were 
some special matters of interest ; in the centre of the 
bay a fault occurs, the strata being much bent and 
broken, and from this cause the sea has been enabled 
to make an inroad and form Selwick’s Bay. The 
fissures of the broken chalk have since been beauti- 
fully filled by calc spar. On nearing the extreme 
corner of Flamborough Head on the south side, flints, 
both nodular and tabular, begin to appear, and on the 
south side of Selwick’s Bay they were seen in vast 
numbers. Mr. Lamplugh proved the existence of this 
fault by showing that the chalk on the north side of 
the slip contains no flints whatever, and they do not 
reappear till a little distance to the north. A very 
curious matter was pointed out here—a mass of blue 
Speeton clay, stranded on the top of the chalk, which 
contains many of the characteristic Neocomian fossils. 
Here, too, were a couple of isolated pinnacles of 
white chalk standing out like sentinels. Keeping the 
edge of the cliff, were arches, caves, and miniature 
bays in abundance; pillars and pinnacles in other 

laces, asin the case of the King and Queen Rocks. 

he latter were formerly the supports of gigantic sea 
caves, but since the falling in of the roof they stand 
out in melancholy isolation, destined in their turn, 
before the ceaseless attacks of the waves, to finally 
disappear. At Breil Point was noticed a “‘ blow- 
hole,” where the water is violently ejected from the 
force of the compressed air, and flies in fine spray at 
right angles to the rock. These ‘‘ blow-holes” will 
eventually become caves—thus the work of denuda- 
tion actively goes on. The cliffs are here capped with 
boulder clay, which weathers most curiously, as in 
Filey Bay, into knife-shaped edges. The party next 
arrived at Thornwick Bay, where the way was taken 
along the cliffs, arriving at length at the wonderful 
earthwork known as Dane’s Dike. This great defen- 
sive work runs north and south, a distance’of two and 
a half miles from cliff to cliff, and is of nearly uniform 
height all along, being about 18 feet above the level 
of the ground, and having a ditch 60 feet wide on the 
outside. Although the name “Dane’s Dyke” is 
used when speaking of this earthwork, it is evidently 
a misnomer, as excavations carried on systematically 
by competent archzeologists have discovered weapons 
and other relics of a higher antiquity than the Danish 
invasions of England. Farther on, near Scale Nab, 
were seen some extraordinary contortions in the chalk 
cliffs, the strata being bent and folded most remark- 
ably. The explanation for this must be the same as 
accounts for the contorted limestone at Draughton, 


that is, immense lateral pressure long after the strata 
were deposited, and when they were covered by an 
immense thickness of overlying rocks. 

Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club.—June 4th.— 
The first meeting of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field 
Club was held at Ebchester, Newlands, and Shotley 
Bridge. Proceeding to the village they visited the 
church under the guidance of the Rev. H. Linth- 
waite. From the church they proceeded to the site 
of an old Roman camp, which was the station between 
Binchester, Bishop Auckland, and Corbridge. Sub- 
sequently they witnessed the walls of fields and 
houses: and on the walls of the church there still 
remain Roman inscriptions, which are more or less 
defaced, some of which are described in Dr. Bruce’s 
Lapidarium Septentrionale, 

ewcastle Society of Antiquaries.—May 29.— 
The monthly meeting of this Society was held on 
Wednesday, at the Castle. The Rev. Dr. Bruce pre- 
sided. Among the publications received was a sup- 
plementary work on the Roman Wall, in German, the 
author of which, Dr. Hodgkin stated, had been in- 
duced to devote his life to the subject by reading 
Dr. Bruce’s book on the Roman Wall many years ago. 
Dr. Hodgkin further remarked that, before the Eng- 
lish left Egypt, they might perhaps be able to secure 
some information concerning the Roman remains in 
that country.—Mr. Sheriton Holmes read a paper on 
‘* The Roman Bridge at Chollerford.”—A communi- 
cation from Mr. G. H. Thompson, of Alnwick, on 
the incised markings on rocks at Berwick, was read by 
the President, the writer giving the assurance that 
the markings were quite safe in the hands of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 


Se 
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Ancient Egypt.—Remarkable Discovery.—A 
very curious and interesting discovery has been made 
in the loneliest and dreariest corner of the North- 
Eastern Delta, In a land where previous explorers 
have found only temples and tombs—the monuments 
of an extinct faith and the graves of a dead nation— 
Mr. Flinders Petrie has lighted upon the ruins of a 
royal palace. Not a palace of the dubious prehistoric 
Byzantine sort, but a genuine and highly respectable 
structure, with an unblemished pedigree, and a definite 
place in the history of four great nations. Ina word, 
the fortunate finder has discovered the ruins of that 
very palace to which, as recorded in the Book of the 
Prophet Jeremiah (chapter xliii.), Johanan, the son of 
Kareah, followed by ‘‘ all the captains of the forces,” 
and ‘‘the remnant of Judah,” brought the fugitive 
daughters of Zedekiah, then a dethroned and muti- 
lated captive in Babylon. This flight of the Hebrew 
princesses took place about B.c. 585, during the reign 
of Ua-ab-Ra (26th Egyptian dynasty), whom the 
Hebrews called Hophra, and the Greeks Apries. 
The Pharaoh received them with hospitality. To the 
mass of Jewish immigrants he granted tracts of land 
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extending from Tahpanhes to Bubastis, while to the 
daughters of Zedekiah, his former ally, he assigned 
this royal residence, which the Bible calls ‘‘ Pharaoh’s 
house in Tahpanhes.” At the time when these events 
happened the whole of this part of the Delta, to the 
westward as far as Tanis (San), to the southward as 
far as Wady Tumilat, was a rich pastoral district, 
fertilized by the annual overflow of the Pelusiac and 
Tanitic arms of the Nile. It is now a wilderness, 
half marsh, half desert. Toward the eastern extremity 
of this wilderness, in the midst of an arid waste, re- 
lieved by only a few sandhills overgrown with stunted 
tamarisk bushes, lie the mounds of Defenneh. Far 
from the roads, villages, or cultivated soil, it is a 
place which no traveller goes out of his way to visit, 
and which no explorer has hitherto attempted to 
excavate. Sixteen miles of marsh separate it on the 
one side from Tanis, while on the other the horizon 
is bounded by the heron-haunted lagunes of Lake 
Menzaleh and the mud swamps of the plain of Pelu- 
sium. The mounds consist of three groups situate 
from half a mile to a mile apart, the intermediate flat 
being covered with stone chips, potsherds, and the 
remains of brick foundations. These chips, potsherds, 
and foundations mark the site of an important city in 
which the lines of the streets and the boundaries of 
two or three large enclosures are yet visible. Two of 
the mounds are apparently mere rubbish-heaps of the 
ordinary type ; the third is entirely composed of the 
burnt and blackened ruins of a huge pile of brick 
buildings, visible, like a lesser Birs Nimroud, for a 
great distance across the plain. Arriving at his des- 
tination towards evening, footsore and weary, Mr. 
Petrie beheld this singular object standing high 
against a lurid sky and reddened by a fiery sunset. 
His Arabs hastened to tell him its local name; and 
he may be envied the delightful surprise with which 
he learnt that it is known far and near as “‘ El Kasr el 
Bint el Yahudi”—*“ the Castle of the Jew’s Daughter.” 
The building was first a stronghold, quadrangular, 
lofty, massive ; in appearance very like the keep of 
Rochester Castle. This stronghold was built by 
Psammetichus I., whose foundation deposits (con- 
sisting of libation-vessels, corn-rubbers, specimens of 
ores, model bricks, the bones of a sacrificial ox and 
of a small bird, and a series of little tablets in gold, 
silver, lapis-lazuli, jasper, cornelian, and porcelain, 
engraved with the royal name and titles) have been 
discovered by Mr. Petrie under the four corners of 
the building. The name of the founder being thus 
determined, we at once know for what purpose the 
castle was erected. Having fought his way to the 
throne by means of a force of Carian and Ionian 
mercenaries, Psammetichus granted them a perma- 
nent settlement at ‘‘ Daphnz of Pelusium,” where, 
according to Herodotus, they occupied two large 
camps, one on each side of the river. Now, this 
‘**Kasr,” built by Psammetichus, probably about 
B.C. 665 or 666, stands in the midst of what was once 
a square courtyard, the whole being again enclosed 
with an immense walled area measuring 2,000 feet in 
length by 1,000 feet in breadth. Its great boundary 
wall was 50 feet in thickness. Some three or four 
acres of the enclosed soil have been turned over by 
Mr. Petrie’s Arabs to a depth of six inches, and have 
yielded an extraordinary number of arrow-heads, in 


bronze and iron, besides horses’ bits, iron and bronze 
tools, fragments of iron grating, iron chains, etc. 
The place is not merely a ruin, but a burnt ruin, the 
upper portions of which have fallen in and buried the 
basements. Furthermore, it was plundered, dis- 
mantled, and literally hacked to pieces before it was 
set on fire. The state-rooms, if one may use so 
modern a phrase, were lined with slabs of fine lime- 
stone covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions, bas- 
relief figures of captives, and the like, most delicately 
sculptured and painted. These now lie in heaps of 
splintered fragments, from among which Mr. Petrie 
has with difficulty selected a few perfect specimens. 
The whole place, in short, tells a tale of rapine and 
vengeance. It would be idle, under these circum- 
stances, to hope for the discovery of objects of value 
among the ruins. Moreover, it was only in the base- 
ment chambers, where things might have fallen 
through from above, or have been left z# situ, that 
there seemed to be any prospect of “finds” for the 
explorer. There is certainly nothing very romantic 
in the discovery of a kitchen, a butler’s pantry, and a 
scullery. Yet even these domestic arcana become 
interesting when they form part of an ancient Egyptian 

alace of 2,552 years ago. In other chambers there 
- been found large quantities of early Greek vases, 
ranging from B.C. 550 to B.C. 600, some finely painted 
with scenes of giganto-machia, chimeras, harpies, 
sphinxes, processions of damsels, dancers, chariot- 
races, and the like, nearly all broken, but many quite 
mendable ; also several big amphore with large loop 
handles, quite perfect. Some small tablets inscribed 
with the name of Amasis (Ahmes II.) and a large 
bronze seal of Apries (Hophra) are important, inas- 
much as they complete the name-links in the historic 
chain of the 26th dynasty. Apries brings us to 
B.C. 591—570, and to the time of the flight of the 
daughters of Zedekiah. It may be that the Egyptian 
monarch added on some of the later external chambers 
of the ‘‘ Kasr” for the accommodation of their suite ; 
for ‘‘all the captains of the forces,” all the nobles, 
and priests, and merchants of Judea were among the 
immigrant multitude. With them, also, sorely against 
his will and judgment, came the prophet Jeremiah, 
whose first act on arriving at Tahpanhes was to fore- 
tell the pursuit of the Babylonian host :—‘‘ Then 
came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah in Tah- 
anhes, saying, Take great stones in thine hand, and 
hide them in mortar in the brickwork which is at the 
entry of Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes, in the sight 
of the men of Judah; and say unto them, Thus saith 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel: Behold, I will 
send and take Nebuchadrezzar the King of Babylon, 
My servant, and will set his throne upon these stones 
that I have hid ; and he shall spread his royal pavilion 
over them. And he shall come, and shall smite the 
land of Egypt ; such as are for death shall be given 
to death, and such as are for captivity to captivity, 
and such as are for the sword to the sword” (Jere- 
miah xliii. 8-11). To identify Jeremiah’s stones 
(unless he had first inscribed them, which is unlikely) 
would of course be impossible. Yet Mr. Petrie has 
looked for them diligently, and turned up the brick- 
work in every part. Did Nebuchadrezzar really come 
to Tahpanhes and spread his royal pavilion on that 
very spot, and was Jeremiah’s prophecy fulfilled? 
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Egyptian inscriptions say that he came, and that 
Apries defeated him; Babylonian inscriptions state 
that he conquered, and the truth is hard to discover. 
At all events, there are three clay cylinders of Nebu- 
chadnezzar in the Museum at Boulak inscribed with 
the great king’s name, titles, parentage, etc., which 
there is much reason to believe were found a few 
years ago at this place, and not, as the Arab sellers 
stated, at Tussun, in the isthmus. Such cylinders 
were taken with him by Nebuchadnezzar in his 
campaigns for the purpose of marking the place where 
he planted his standard and throne of victory. The 
smashed, shattered, and calcined ruins of ‘* Pharaoh’s 
house in Tahpanhes” tell the end of the story.— 
Times. 

The Office of ‘‘ Dog-Whipper.”—Amongst the 
officials of Exeter Cathedral, until a few years ago, 
was the Dog-Whipper, whose duty was to keep dogs 
out of the building. On his death the office, having 
become a sinecure, was abolished. His widow has 
since been employed as caretaker at the prebendal 
house in the cloisters, but was a few days ago pro- 
vided with one of the Dingham free cottages, of which 
charity the Dean is a leading trustee. The office of 
Dog-Whipper formerly existed in many large churches, 
but the late functionary at Exeter Cathedral was the 
last survivor of his order. 

Antiquities of Godolphin, Cornwall.—By Rev. 
S. RUNDLE, VICAR OF GODOLPHIN.—The following 
is a good specimen of what is hoped to be accomplished 
for every parish in Cornwall : 

Ancient Chapels.—I. St. Mary, Godolphin Hall. 
Destroyed. Large quantities of human bones found 
on its supposed site. 

II. Pengilley. Destroyed. Also large quantities 
of bones found. (Not mentioned in county histories.) 

III. Tregonning. Destroyed. 

Crosses. —Newton Cross: flat stone, standing at 
the head of Pengelly Lane. Cross had disappeared 
years ago; socket still remains. Fires used to be 
kindled at certain times. 

I. Cross (supposed) standing near a pool, as a gate- 
post, on the road from Carleen to Chytodon. 

II. Cross—built in a hedge. Stump and two arms 
only. At the gap near the cross-roads from Breage 
and Helston on the way to Spernon. Used to stand 
close to its present position. 

III. Cross. Supposed to be built into John Adams’s 
house at Ruth-dower, Godolphin. Mr. James Toll, 
Pengersick, remembers it standing near the entrance 
of the road from Godolphin Cross to Pengilley. He 
is now 87. He recollects it when about 12.—[Date 
of memo., ix. : 3: °85.] 

Round Earthworks.—\. Tregonning Hill. One 
with a double va//um on the summit: a second on 
the eastern slope.—[x. : 3 : ’85.] 

II. Carsluick, in the farm-yard. The farm used to 
be known as Castle Sluey (Sluey-Carsluick.) De- 
molished some years ago by Mr. W. Edwards, the 
tenant.—[x. : 3: ’85. 

III. In the upper part of a field near Grammer 
Polly’s Lane, just below Great Work.—[x. : 3 : °85.] 

IV. In a field near Carsluick are to be seen the 
faint traces of a circular earthwork. It was demolished 
several years ago, in the summer. However, its site 
is plainly marked by the deeper hue of the grass, 


V. One at Penhale: position still remaining. 
VI. One at Penjwedna: demolished. 

Jews’ Houses.—I. Supposed one within two fields 
west of Godolphin Hall. Covered over, 

Carved Stones, etc.—I. Carved stone, used as a gate- 
post for the house of John Symons, at Gwedna. 

II. Replica of the above, forming a horizontal 
stepping-stone in astile in the second field (path) from 
Godolphin to Pengilley. 

III. Upper stone of a quern, or handmill, built 
into a stable at Tregonning, on the left-hand side of 
the road going up the hill, immediately after leaving 
Tregonning Farm. 

Old Buildings, etc.—I. Spernon Farm, said to be 
the oldest house in the parish of St. Breage. Its walls 
are also said to be the thickest. 

II. Old house, now used as stables, at Tregonning 
Farm: remarkable on account of its being pierced 
with loop-holes. 

III. Old pound at Godolphin Hall. 

IV. Two or three carved stones (rude) formerly be- 
longing to the old house (traditionally believed to be a 
church), at Trescow, lying in the road. 

V. Old well on the west slope of Godolphin Hill, 
called ‘‘The Giants’ Well.” There are traces of 
masonry. A little water flows into the hollow in 
winter. 

VI. Old gate-posts and ornaments at Pengilley ; 
portions of the house: very old. 

VII. Old granite doorway at Dover. 

[At Clob Street, St. Crowan, just over the boun- 
daries of the parish, there is an ancient doorway, pro- 
bably removed from Godolphin Hall, where there was 
a great destruction of rooms in the last century.] 

VIII. Near Godolphin Hall is a field, formerly the 
deer park, and still known by that name. The deer 
were removed within living memory. Tradition 
relates that Mr. Popham, of Trevarno, was nearly 
ruined by a lawsuit caused by his hounds chasing one 
of the deer, and killing it at St. Day—a run of about 
12 miles. 

IX. Site and ruin of smelting-house at Wheal Vor. 

Stone Circles, Burial-places, etc.—I. Stone circle on 
the top of Godolphin Hill. 

II. Jews’ Lane Hill, in the lane leading from 
Godolphin to Gwedna. AA tree is still shown, wherea 
Jew hung himself, and a stone in the road just below 
marks his grave—[ix. : 3:85]. His ghost, in the 
form of a fiery chariot and a bull, still haunts the 
spot. 

III. The truncated Cross at Spernon Cross (vide 
ante, Crosses, No. II.). It isreported to have marked 
the burial-place of another Jew. 

Remarkable Rocks, etc.—\. The giant’s chair on the 
west slope of Godolphin Hill, where he used to rest 
after flinging the granite quoits, which formed the 
quarries at Prospidnick. 

II. Around are the giant’s poker, bed, nightcap, 
the giant’s hand and foot. These latter are slabs of 
granite with deep s¢viz, formed apparently by nature. 

Finds.—I. Stone utensil ; a small stone trough with 
a cover. Found by Mr. Sampson on the top of 
Tregonning Hill, 33 years ago: given by him to me, 
July, 1883. 

II. Coins found at Trescow, in taking down the 
old house in 1873-74. They were all coppers, and had 
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apparently been hidden underneath a window-sill by 
the collector. They were mostly tokens. There was 
one of Louis XVI. of France. Also the Cornish half- 
penny. Some in my possession. 

III. Brass coin found by Mr. — Edwards in 
Godolphin garden. Said to be a Muremburg token. 
Penes me. 

IV. Carved wood, dug up by Mr. Palamountain : 
penes Mr. Bamfield Vivian, Townshend. 

V. Pottery at Tregonning Hill. Some in posses- 
sion of G. B. Millet, Esq., Penzance. 

Celt at Godolphin Mine. Vide Borlase’s Tin Trade 
in Cornwall, page 19, n. Haunted Houses, etc.— 
I. Godolphin Hall : the king’s room. 

II. Godolphin Lane. 

III. Penhale Lane. 

IV. Pengilley Farmhouse. 

V. Jew’s Lane Hill (vzde Stone Circles, IT.). 

VI. A woman thinks herself haunted because she 
was the means of another woman’s destroying her- 
self. 

VII. Wheal Vor Mine. Before an accident it was 
said that there were tokens of it in the ominous creak- 
ing of the pumping-rods, etc. 

Natural History.—I. A live toad in the midst of 
a trunk of a tree, sawn in sunder at Great Work, by 
F. Richards. 

II. Luminous moss at Godolphin Pound. 

III. White blackbird shot at Trescow. enes F. V. 
Hill, Esq., Helston. 

For Man and Hoss no Loss.—The situation of the 
publichouse was formerly at Trenear. As the house 
lay some little distance from the road, the following 
notice was placed to attract the notice of the 
passer-by : 

‘¢ Entertainment for man and hoss, 
That the traveller shuddun’t be at no loss.” 


Antiquarian Mews. 


——— 


In the collieries of St. Etienne, France, a remark- 
able fossil tree has been discovered near the Chateau 
of Meons in a working quarry. The trunk is three 
metres high, the diameter about half a metre, spread- 
ing out to the roots to a metre thick. The tree 
belongs to the Syringodendron alternans, but it is 
chiefly interesting in a geological sense by the roots 
being of the stigmaria type ; whilst the sigillaria type 
is seen in the upper part. The stem, which has been 
broken off short, has a channelled aspect, and was 
once surmounted by a great bouquet of leaves. One 
more than thirty metres long has been found in the 
coal-fields of Esecorpelle Nord. Beside the trunk 
discovered at Meons the summit of a similar but 
separate tree has also been found. 

Some workmen, while engaged in demolishing an 
old house, spoken of as the old Oakwellgate Farm, in 
which Cromwell is said to have slept, at the rear of 


the Black Bull Inn, Gateshead, discovered two seats 
of jambs and mantels, which had been plastered over. 
The stones were very artistically chiselled, and ex- 
hibited signs of skilful workmanship. The date 1669 
is inscribed on one of the mantels, and under it are 
the words: ‘*By Hamer and Hand, all arts doe 
stand.” 

An interesting literary relic has lately come to light 
in New South Wales. It is a copy of ‘‘The Whole 
Duty of Man,” which formerly belonged to John 
Adams, the celebrated mutineer of the Bounty. By 
him it was given to his son, and in the course of time 
passed to his grandson, from whom Mr. Wilkinson, 
of Sydney, the visiting magistrate of Norfolk Island, 
had it. In the last century the book was issued with 
the Bible to seamen in the Royal Navy, amongst 
others to the men of the Bounty, and a copy was 
amongst the mutineers’ effects when they settled on 
Pitcairn Island, and was long the only means of 
religious instruction which they had. So much used 
was it that the covers are quite worn, and the binding 
has given way. Adams repaired it with a rude string 
manufactured from the bark of the burdoa tree, which 
grows on Pitcairn. The part of the book which shows 
most use is the collection of prayers at the end, which 
evidently formed the ritual of the community in its 
early days. Mr. Jonathan Adams, the grandson of 
the original owner, gave up the book that it might be 
preserved as a memorial of the Mutiny of the Bounty 
and the subsequent incidents in the strange career of 
the mutineers. é 

The freehold of the property upon which the re- 
mains of Richborough Camp, near Sandwich, stand, 
is likely to fall into the market. It is to be hoped 
that this Roman antiquity may be secured from injury 
by the change of ownership. It is time that the sites 
of this camp and the Roman villa at Bignor, in the 
neighbouring county of Sussex, were secured for the 
nation. 

Intelligence from Huntingdon, United States, dated 
June 16, states: Peter Herdic, once known as the 
Williamsport lumber king, received the contract a 
year ago to supply Huntingdon with water. Yester- 
day afternoon his men were excavating at the new 
reservoir at the head of Fifth Street, when at a depth 
of about eight feet from the surface, J. D. McClain 
discovered an earthen pot securely sealed which was 
filled to the brim with Mexican and American gold 
and silver coins of ancient date. 

The church at Aymestrey has been restored and 
recently re-opened for public worship. It is beauti- 
fully situated as to position, and consists of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, western tower, and 
south porch, with a clerestory over the nave. The 

roportions of the fabric are good, the tower being of 
imposing height and breadth, the nave lofty, and the 
chancel spacious and well-developed. It is a church 
of much architectural interest, possessing evidences of 
Norman work, and traces of a still earlier period. It 
is peculiarly rich in oak screens, that across the 
chancel being remarkably handsome, being canopied 
with delicate fan-tracery intricately carved. Four 
other screens or parcloses enclose the easternmost 
bays of the aisles as chapels or chantries; and the 
greater part of the church, as it now exists, is of the 
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time of Edward IV. The condition of the building, 
previous to its restoration and reparation, was very 
deplorable. Upon examination, the timber roofs of 
the naves and aisles were found to be thoroughly 
rotten, the boarding upon them decayed, and the lead 
coverings perished and worn out. The roof of the 
chancel, from being high pitched, was in a better 
state, but all the roofs were concealed by plaster 
ceilings. The floors were everywhere decayed, and 
in several places had fallen in, and were resting upon 
the natural ground; and the whole interior of the 
building, from being below the surface of the church- 
yard, and in the entire absence of drainage, had 
suffered severely from damp and mildew. 

It is proposed to publish by subscription an inven- 
tory of the church plate of Leicestershire, with some 
account of the donors-thereof, by the Rev. Andrew 
Trollope, B.A. The book will be illustrated from 
drawings made specially by Mr. Matthew Pearson, 
Miss F. Morton, and others, Of the more interesting 
vessels, a certain number of larger-sized illustrations 
will be given ; in all more than 200 pieces of plate, 
drawn accurately to scale, will be portrayed by either 
one process or the other. In this work the com- 
munion plate belonging to each church in Leicester- 
shire will be accurately described, the measurements, 
weight, and hall-marks of each piece will be given, 
and every coat of arms and inscription correctly re- 
corded. In order to ensure perfect accuracy the 
author has himself examined every service of com- 
munion plate. 


The Ayr Town Council have resolved to shut up 
the old bridge, on the ground that it was not safe for 
the public. Recently several stones fell out of one 
of the arches. The bridge was built in 1252, by 
two maiden ladies, who were led to do so on account, 
says tradition, of some near friend having been lost 
while crossing the river at the ford, a little higher up. 
This was one of the Burns ‘‘ Twa Brigs,” and it was 
the old one he represented as saying, while addressing 
the new—“ I'll be a brig when ye’re a shapeless cairn.” 
This came true, as the new one was rebuilt some years 
ago. 

A very valuable consignment to the Louvre Museum 
reached Paris recently. It consists of two hundred 
and fifteen packing cases, containing the fragments of 
the decorations of the Palaces of Artaxerxes and of 
Darius at Susa, in Persia, and the objects of ancient 
art discovered by the Mission sent to Susa, under the 
direction of M. Dieulafoy. A vast sa//e, situated on 
the first floor of the Louvre, has been prepared for 
the reception of these precious relics of antiquity. 

A remarkable ‘‘ find” is reported from Bari, in 
Apulia. It is said that more than two thousand 
Byzantine diplomas upon a blue parchment have been 
discovered in the cathedral, where they were walled 
up in a niche, apparently for their safe preservation. 
Whether the blue colour of the parchment was its 
original hue or has been produced by chemical action 
during the long burial is not yet clear. The docu- 
ments belong to the Chapter of Bari Cathedral, who 
have declared that they shall not hesitate to give full 
access to them for purposes of examination and study. 


The authorities in Japan are investigating the laws 
and customs relative to cattle fairs in England and 


America, with the view of establishing central markets 
in their country. 


We quote the following passage from a letter of 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, in the New York Nation 
of June 24th: ‘* By one of the most singular accidents 
of the kind that have ever occurred, the original title- 
deeds of Shakespeare’s estate at New Place have been 
discovered in the archives of a county family in 
Shropshire, and have found their way to Hollingbury 
Copse. One of them is torn, but the other five, 
dating from 1532 to 1602, are as perfect as when they 
were in the poet’s own rooms. ‘They are inestimable 
personal relics, that are absolutely free from the doubts 
of authenticity that must inevitably be attached to 
other kinds of domestic memorials.” 


Much interest has been excited in the Lake district 
by Professor Knight’s statement at the meeting of the 
Wordsworth Society, that it is hoped to establish a 
hall or public building in the Lake country, in which 
memorials of Wordsworth and the Lake poets can be 
preserved for posterity. There would be no lack of 
co-operation in an effort of this kind, and many inter- 
esting memorials of the Lake poets exist, 


The German papers record the death of a niece of 
Schiller, Frau Elert, the widow of the late parish 
clergyman of Nuretingen, in Wurtemberg. She was 
in her eighty-third year, Her mother, who was the 
second sister of the poet, married Pfarrer Frankh, of 
Cleversulzbach, afterwards Stadtpfarrer of Mockmuhl. 
Schiller’s mother died in his house. 


A discovery of unusual interest in its bearing on the 
antiquity of man in Britain has recently been made 
by Dr. Hicks, of Hendon, and communicated by him 
to Nature. In exploring the caves of Tremeirchion, 
in the Vale of Clwyd, it was found that the main 
entrance to the Cae Gwyn Cave had been blocked up 
by_glacial beds deposited subsequently to the occu- 
pation of the cave by pleistocene mammals. A shaft 
was dug through these beds ; and a small well-worked 
flint flake was discovered in the bone earth, about 
eighteen inches beneath the lowest bed of sand, on 
the south side of the entrance. It appears that the 
contents of the cave must have been washed out by 
marine action during the great submergence in mid- 
glacial times, and then covered by marine sands and 
an upper boulder clay. This discovery, therefore, 
proves that man lived in the North Wales area before 
the great submergence indicated by the high-level 
sands of Moel Tryfan. 





Correspondence. 


——— 


FIRST-FOOT. 
(Ante, vol. xiv. p. 12.) 


Mr. Watkins is in error when he says that ‘‘ the 
‘ first-foot’ belief of the Scotch on New Year’s Da: 
does not come down so far as Lincolnshire.” An ol 
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friend of mine tells me that she would not on any 
account let a woman or girl enter her house before a 
man or boy had crossed the threshold on that day. 
**T alus kedp door lock’d till reight soort cums, an’ 
then I saay, ‘ Hev’ yé owt to bring in? If yé hevn’t 
goa get a bit o’ stick or sum’ats! Yé sei it’s straange 
an’ unlucky to tek things oot afore owt’s browt in, an’ 
foiiks is careful. I mind th’ time when lads cum’d 
roond reg’lar wi’ bits o’ stick aboot as long as a 
knittin’ needle.” : 

The following extract from the writings of Clare is 
‘interesting as an illustration of one of the superstitions 
mentioned by Mr. Watkins: 


On our road 
She many a token and a kiss bestow’d. 
Once, as she leaned to rest upon a stile, ; 
The pale moon hanging o’er her looks the while, 
‘* Richard,” she said, and laugh’d, ‘‘ the moon is new, 
And I will try if that old tale is true, 
Which gossips tell, who say, that if as soon 
As any one beholds the new May-moon, 
They o’er their eyes a silken kerchief fling 
That has been slided through a wedding-ring, 
As many years as they shall single be, 
As many moons they through that veil shall see ; 
And I for once will try the truth I vow: 
For this, that hangs about my bosom now, 
Was drawn through one upon a bridal night, 
When we were full of gossip and delight.’ 
* * * * * 
Then instant from her snowy neck she threw 
It first o’er me, and bade me tell her true ; 
And sure as I stand here, while that was o’er, 
I saw two moons as plain as one before ; 
And when my Mary took it off to try, 
Herself saw two, the very same as I, 
; The Rivals: JouN CLARE. 
The Northamptonshire belief is evidently the same 
as our Lincolnshire superstition, though according to 
the poet the new May-moon, not the first new moon of 
the year, is the luminary by whose aid the divination is 
worked, 
MABEL PEACOCK. 
Bottesford. 


—_—<»>—_—_ 


MAIDEN PLACE NAMES. 


In your March number, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Round, I sent you a list of several I had come across. 
Since then I have met with other two. 

The name of a farm near Dinsdale-on-Tees, bounded 
by Morton Palmes—in an old deed in my possession— 
‘** Maiden Dale” (Axie, vol. xiii., 212): 


CHARTER, I150. 


‘*I, Robert Peytefin, gave to the hospital of St. 
Peter’s, York, that right and advowson which I held in 
the church of Saston in alms, and a certain parcel of 
land in the town, and besides this the back of a 
certain hill, which is called ‘ Maydencastell’ as the old 
ditch descendeth in the water toward Lede.” 

Scott SURTEEs. 

Dinsdale-on-Tees, 

July 1, 1886. 


P.S.—AIl these names appear to me to be given to 
places not far from Roman roads. 


SPANISH DOLLARS IN ENGLAND. 
(Ante, vol. xiv., p. 37-) 


The discovery on the premises of the Spittal gas 
works of Spanish dollars stamped for circulation in 
England is curious. It is difficult to understand what 
can have been the motive for their concealment. There 
are three types of these pieces : 

I. The dollar of Charles IV. of Spain, having 
in the neck of the bust the head of George 
III., stamped with a die similar to that used 
by the Goldsmiths’ Company in stamping 
silver plate. 

II. Dollar of Charles IV. of Spain, having on the 
neck an octagonal stamp containing the bust 
of George III., similar to the heads on the 
Maundy groat, but without the legend. 

III. Dollar of Charles IV. of Spain, restamped, but 
so imperfectly that the original date of 1797 
may be read. Laureated head of George 
III. looking to the right. On reverse the 
royal arms within a garter, dated 1804. 

Plates of all these pieces may be seen in William 
Boyne’s Silver Tokens of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the dependencies and colonies. 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


ee 
M. GALLAND’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


I have written in vain to Votes and Queries soliciting 
an answer to very simple questions : Where, and when, 
did the first English translation of Galland’s Arabian 
LVights appear? Perhaps one of your-learned readers 
could enlighten me. 


Athenzeum Club. 
—_—@——_ 


THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN ENGLAND. 


In his invaluable work on the above subject, Mr. 
Seebohm insists, as is well known, on the connection 
between the ‘‘ virgate” and the plough-team, urging 
that each virgate was bound to contribute two beasts 
towards the normal team of eight. There would 
seem to be a striking confirmation of this view in the 
court-rolls of the Manor of Connock, quoted in the 
Appendix (I., 631, @) to the 8th Report on Historical 
MSS. It is there ordered (3 Mary) that ‘‘ every 
tenant shall keep only two plough beasts for a virgate 
of land, and only one for half a virgate, under 
penalty of 6s. 8d.” I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with court-rolls to say if such an entry is common, 
but it certainly seems a suggestive one. 

J. H. Rounp. 


R, F. BurTON. 


Brighton. ; 

—>—_—_ 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(Ante, vol. xiii., p. 279.) 


Mr. Booker’s inquiry is a very natural one. As 
knowing something of these matters, I am certainly 
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inclined to suggest, as the solution, that the examiner 
asked the wrong question, and that the question he 
meant to set was this: ‘‘ Name the parents of Fames 
the First” [not ‘‘Mary Queen of Scots”], ‘‘ and 
show how each of them were (szc) related to the Royal 
Family of England.” In such form the question 
would have been a perfectly proper one to ask. 
J. H. Rounp. 
Brighton. 


mt 


BOXLEY ABBEY, KENT. 


(Ante, p. 279.) 

Mr. Surtees writes that ‘‘to those, of course, who 
are at all acquainted with such matters it 
would be superfluous to tell them that there never 
had been such an individual as ‘the Abbot of Box- 
ley.” I find, however, that ‘‘the Abbot of Boxley ” 
is duly spoken of by a writer in the Antiguary, and 
that that writer is no other than Mr. Surtees himself, 
the article being one to which he now refers us (Am/z- 
quary, viii., p. 49). My object, however, in writing, 
is not to point out that Mr. Surtees’s hypercriticism 
is of somewhat recent growth, but to raise a mild 
protest against the novel theory started by Mr. 
Brownbill and himself as to ‘‘the Rood of Grace.” 

Though one cannot but sympathize with their 
laudable endeavours to ‘‘ whitewash ” the Cistercian 
monks, the subject is too important in its bearing on 
the beliefs and lives of our forefathers to be treated 
as a matter of sentiment. 

Mr. Brownbill, in his fair and able pleading on 
behalf of ‘‘the children of St. Bernard,” urges that, 
at the worst, there was but ‘‘ ove monastery among 
hundreds in England which had so far forgotten its 
early virtue as to descend to such a fraud.” It is clear 
from this that he cannot be aware of the statement 
of Robert Shrimpton, four times Mayor of St. Alban’s, 
who lived on into the seventeenth century, that he 
‘*remembered the hollow image erected near St. 
Alban’s shrine, wherein one being placed to govern 
the wires, the eyes would move, and head nod, ac- 
cording as he liked or disliked the offering, and, being 
young, he had many times crept into the hollow part 
thereof. In the grand processions through the town, 
when the image of St. Alban was carried, it was 
usually borne by two monks, and after it had been 
set down awhile at the market-cross and the monks 
essaying to take it up again they pretended they 
could not stir it, and then the Abbot coming and 
laying his crosier upon the image, and saying these 
words: ‘ Arise, arise, St. Alban, and get thee home 
to thy sanctuary,’ it then forthwith yielded to be 
borne by the monks” (Ant, Repertory [1808], iii., 
PP- 349-350). This suggests that the wonder-working 
image was by no means peculiar to Boxley Abbey. 
The Holy Rood of Dovercourt and its fate is surely 
familiar enough. 

I venture to think that the expression “fraud” 
needlessly complicates the case. I hope that, without 
giving offence, I may point out that there were frauds 
and frauds, and that ‘‘a pious fraud” is, to some 
minds, scarcely a fraud at all, It is impossible, in a 
few lines, to go into questions of ethics, but the same 
reasoning which is held to justify parents in harmlessly 


deceiving their children, may easily have been applied 
to themselves by monks with reference to their 
‘ spiritual children.” 

Again, no one can have had any practical experi- 
ence of the life of certain nations on the Continent 
without learning that the beliefs and superstitions of 
‘the vulgar” form a corpus by themselves, in which 
the higher and more intelligent classes have no part 
or share. In other words, the question should be 
discussed rather subjectively than objectively. 

The view, therefore, that I would put forward is 
this. The monks worked the image. Of that there 
is no question. The point, we are told, in dispute is 
whether they worked it with fraudulent intent. I, 
on the contrary, would rather say that the point is— 
how did the beholders account for the phenomena ? 
The more intelligent would look on it (much as, in 
these days, we might look on the automaton chess- 
player) as a triumph of constructive skill. On the 
other hand, ‘‘ the vulgar,” ever prone (and then, of 
course, far more than now) to account for the unin- 
telligible by supernatural intervention (ommne ignotum 
pro magnifico) would obstinately cling to the notion 
that they were witnessing supernatural phenomena. 
Were the monks bound to disabuse their minds? 
That is the question they would certainly have asked 
us, and to judge from modern experience abroad, they 
would as certainly have anticipated a negative. 

This theory, I claim, explains the fate of these 
miraculous roods at the Reformation. Those who 
would have us believe that there was nothing in them 
to expose, fail, so far as I can see, to give any ex- 
planation of the importance attached to the exposure 
of the Rood at Maidstone and at St. Paul’s Cross, 
or of such an outbreak of indignation as that wit- 
nessed at Dovercourt. 

It should be noticed that the impossibility of re- 
moving the rood forms part of the Boxley story. In 
the case of the miraculous image of the Virgin at 
Cardigan Priory, the legend seems to glide into the 
well-known “building tradition” class. This is 
worth investigation. 

Lastly, is it the case that every ‘‘ Holy Rood” was 
necessarily ‘‘a crucifix,” like the Boxley Rood of 
Grace? Was it not sometimes a fragment of ‘the 
true Cross” itself? I do not feel certain on this 
point. 

As to the founder of Boxley Abbey, Mr. Surtees 
(vol. viii., p. 49) takes Mr. Freeman to task for speak- 
ing of his earldom as “‘doubtful,” and appeals to 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage. I can only say that my 
researches on the subject have entirely confirmed the 
opinion of Dr. Stubbs (for it is originally his), that 
this earldom is, to say the least, ‘‘doubtful.” Nor 
can the popular compilation invoked by Mr. Surtees 
be accepted as of any authority whatever. 


J. H. Rounp. 
" On6 


NOTICE, 


The second part of Mr. R. S. Ferguson’s paper on 
‘** Municipal Offices at Carlisle” will appear in our 
September issue. 


Brighton. 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. fox each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NoTe.—Al Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
on OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
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For SALE. 


Quaint Gleanings from Ancient Poetry, a colléction 
of curious poetical compositions of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries; large paper, only 75 copies 
printed, 1884, 6s. Kempe’s Nine Daies Wonder 
performed in a Journey from London to Norwich, 
1600 ; large paper, only 75 printed, 1884, 6s. Cottoni 
Posthuma, divers choice pieces of that renowned 
antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, by J. H., Esq., 1679 ; 
large paper, 2 vols., 75 copies only printed, 1884, 16s. 
Ancient Popular Poetry from authentic manuscripts 
and old printed copies, edited by John Ritson; 
adorned with cuts, 2 vols., 1884; large paper edition, 
only 75 copies printed, 14s. Hermippus Redivivus; 
or, the Sage’s Triumph over Old Age and the Grave; 
London, 1744, 3 vols.; large paper edition, only 75 
copies printed, 1885, £1 1s. Lucina Sine Concubitu, 
a letter humbly addressed to the Royal Society, 1750; 
large paper edition, only 75 copies printed, 1885, Ios. 
Narrative of the Events of the Siege of Lyons, trans- 
lated from the French, 1794; large paper edition, 
only 75 copies printed, 1885, 6s. : or offers for the lot. 
—301, care of Manager. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72; 1880, 
10 pp., 1s. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 
notes ; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s. 6¢.—119, care of 
Manager. 

Antiques—Cromwell (eight-legged, ornamented 
Sutherland Table, £1 5s. Oak Stool to match, 1os. 6d, 
Fine Old Bureaus, Oak and Mahogany, £2 Ios. to 
44 each.—Shaw, Writtle, Essex. 

Heroines of Shakspeare, 48 plates, letterpress, etc., 
published at 315. 6d., for 15s. seat Jewitt’s Stately 
Homes of England, 2 vols., published at 315. 6d., for 
17s. 6d. (new).—119, care of Manager. 

Three-legged Chair (Antique)—W. Phillimore, 
124, Chancery Lane, W.C, . 


A Lot of Armorial Book-plates for Sale or Exchange. 
—Address, Edward Massey, 84, Patrick Street, Cork. 

Ancient London. Unique and Rare Collection of 
600 Engravings, Prints, Charters, Facsimiles, etc. 
Lot for 1os., worth £5.—Griffith, 15, Dighton Road, 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 

Several Old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for Sale.—306, Care of Manager. 

To Collectors. —Large Assortment of Old London 
Views, County Views, and Maps. Catalogue of 
Books, etc., on application.—R. Ellington, 15, 
Fitzroy Street, W. 

Topographical Prints of Ancient Buildings in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. Collection of 540. 
Scarce. Lot for 10s.—Griffith, 15, Dighton Road, 
Wandsworth. 

Speed’s County Maps—83 English and Foreign 
Maps, with Views of Towns, Costume, Heraldry, etc., 
boards loose, price 35s., date 1610,—307, care of 
Manager. 

Monumeatal Brass Rubbings, from 1s. 6d.—List, 
apply Sparvel Bayly, Ilford, Essex. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 





that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens, Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, the Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Cobbett’s Political Register, vols. 25, 30, 66, 77, 
79, 84, 85; Beddoe’s Death’s jest Book and Im- 
provisatore ; Pike’s Ramble-Book, 1865; Courthell’s 
Ten Years’ Experience on the Mississippi; Hazlitt’s 
History of Venice, 4 volumes ; Dr. W. Morris’s The 
Question of Ages.—M., care of Manager. 

Henry Warren’s Lithographic Illustrations of the 
River Ravensbourne, near Lewisham, Kent. Folio, 
6 or7 plates. (Ne date is believed to be on the book. ) 
Thorpe (John) A Collection of Statutes relating to 
Rochester Bridge. Folio, 1733.—Thanet, care of 
Manager. 

Portraits of Eminent Americans Now Living, with 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of their Lives 
and Actions, by John Livingston, of the New York 
Bar, in 2 vols. New York, Cornish, Lamport and 
Co.—P., care of Manager. 

Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation), S., care 
of Manager. 

Views, Maps, Pottery, Coins, and Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens of the Town and County of Nottingham- 
shire.—J, Toplis, Arthur Street, Nottingham, 
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